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ETE DA ars DEE, BOLI AT TIE, Pe COTES EE. TE YP 
§C_F Whe venerable ex-president of the United Siates, 


James Monnog, died at New York on Monday last, the | 
Jourth of July, at half past $ o’clock in the afternoon—_ 


aged about 73 years. His decease had been for some 
days expected, but life lingered until the anniversary of 
his country’s independence, and his spirit departed on 
the 4th of July—the day on which those of Apams and 
JEFFERSON left their earthly tenements. These are 
really wonderful things! 

We shall next week devote a considerable space to 
a grateful remembrance of the illustrious dead. 





§C For the first time in my life, I performed a day’s 
labor on the FOURTH OF JuL¥Y—working at the desk 
eleven hours, to prepare the leading article published in 
the present number. The frolick was a severe one— 
but it I shall have the good fortune to amuse or instruct 
any of my readers, and especially of the class particular- 
ly addressed, L shall not regret that I thus spent one an- 
niversary of the new and magnificent DECLARATION OF 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

The subjects touched are deemed of vital importance; 
and the essay is written in the fulness of the spirit which 


| 
| 


| 


| 


ae 


a conspiracy of the influential few against the divided 
and undisciplined many. But the latter have the powe 
er to direct events to their own advantage—they come 
mand atthe 6ul/ot-bow as well as in the feld—they may 
hold the wzi/ and the sword of the national government; 
and if they do not ascertain their rights, and, with unity 
preserve them, the fault shall not rest with me—tfor the 
humble ability sfforded has been, tor more than thirty 
years past, devoted to exalt the character and advance 
the interests of my own class in society, and give to 
labor that rank which “genune virtue” should hold in 
the republic. 

Among the natural and inalienable rights of man, as 
set forth in the “great paper”? issued on this glorious day, 
filty-five years ago,—are ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness”—and the working men ol the United States 
compelled an acknowledgement of these rights by the 


| *ftyrant?? who had oppressed them—whose ministers 


would have forbidden “Seven the manufacture of a hob- 
nail,” lest it might contribute to a severance of those 
chains wh.ch Great Britain had forged to hold an austere 
dominion over the people of her colonies. But the hardy 
and free, intelligent and patriotic Jaborers of the new 


{ telt on the day. I have endeavored to strip political) states, having served seven years apprenticeship to the 


economy of the mystery which too often envelopes it— 
and to relieve the reader of the necessity of study, as he 





trade of war, conquered the independence of their coune 
try, and ther joyfully returned to the peacetul toils of the 


proceeds with the article—adopting, so far as I could, | field and the work-shop, honorably to earn a plentiful 
the most simple Sty le, and using the plaimest words to eXx- subsistence, and promot them private fortunes, beneath 
press ideas which should be familiar to every free labor- | the Kagie-banne rwhie) they had raised up and sustained, 


ing man. 
my purposes, and can again find myself in the same good 
humor tor writing in this hot or sultry westher, three 
other like essays, on contingent matters, shall pretty 
soon be prepared—for the ‘signs of the times”’ shew that 
every effort should be made to defend that sxsTEM which 
is annually adding uncounted millions to the wealth ot 
the nation—for it is assailed from within and without, and 
no time, labor or money is spared to UNDERMINE its 
foundations. Let those more immediately interested, 
then, rally round it, as “a band of brothers’”—and in- 
trigue and management, supported by corruption, and 
urged on by vroLeNce, will avail nothing against it. We 
shall nullificate the whole of them, with little bits of pa- 
per—the magic power of the ballot. 

The length of this essay is objectionable on several ac- 
counts—but it seemed asif J could not say what I thought 
necessary, in a less space; and the consequence of this 
length is, that the general business of the present sheet 
has been considerably interfered with, the holiday also 
somewhat embarrassing the mechanical operations of the 
week. But by the aid of a supplement, which we intend 
to publish with the next number, present omissions will 
be fully supplied. 





6c We give the full account of Mr. Ingham’s re- 
ception at home, and had written some remarks upon 
it—-which we are, at last, compelled to postpone, with 
a large quantity of other articles prepared for the press. 





PoLITICS FOR WORKING MEN—O?" an essay on LABOR 


and suBSISTENCE—addressed to the free productive | 


eople of the United States, July 4, 1831. 

have several times contemplated an essay on labor 

and subsistence, to explain, so far as I am able, with all 
possible simplicity and in the plain manner of a practi- 
cal mechnic, certain great principles of POLITICAL ECON- 
omMY which every working-freeman should not only un- 
derstand, but give an earnest and unqualified support to; 
for they deeply interest every man whose means of sub- 
sistence are furnished through the labor of his own hands. 
The times are pregnant with important events to all 
such persons in the United States. Vhere is a manifest 
desire in many to reduce the grade of these in society, 
and to stint the comforts whieh honest industry enjoys, 
Von, XL—No. 23. ‘ 


If | have succeeded in the accomplishment of under the Good Providence ot the ALMIGHTY, to mark 


and bless the happy land of the tree. 
1 am not about to enter upon speculative discussions. 


| Tam not fitted for them either by education or habit— 


| 





both which are plain, indeed, | had rather chop wood, 
than “chop logic.”? But L intend to seat myself down, as 
it were, in every working man’s fumily—il he will pers 
mit it, and then and there talk with hin about matters of 
the highest importance to himself and me—our wives 
and jithe ones. And L hope thathe will see and FEEL 
and ACT UPON the fundamental principles which I 
shall attempt to explain in the simplicity of that truth 
which, L trust, influences me, so that we may go to work 
tugether to defend ourselves in the right to ‘*pursue our 
own happiness,” while duly respecting the rights of 
all other men. Wecelaim no monopolies—we ask no 
exclusive privileges—but, being by tar the majority, we 
claim the natural and reasonable exercise of our power, 
so to mould the goveroment as may best, in our own 
opinion, promote the ‘general wellare.”” We will not 
suffer the mimority to construe the constitution, at its 
will, Mr. Mapison tells us, (what must needs have 
been the case) that this constituiion was formed to pro- 
tect the industry of the American people; and we imtend 
to insist that this element of the confederacy shall be 
observed —SHALL BE OBSERVED. 

As itis probable that the present essay may be fol- 
lowed by three others on dependent subjeets,* and that 


— 





*One specially addressed to furmers, on the benefits 
of the “home market,” and internal improvements—the 
savings made in the cost of transportations being first 
and most extensively felt by themselves. With compae 
risons and statistical facts, as well relating to the condi- 
tion of farmers in other countries, as the advantages dee 
rived from having our **work shops at home’? where the 
products of agriculture may be consumed, and the 
amount of such productions be brought to equalize itself 
to the demand—insuring reasonable compensations to 
farmers, but preventing gluts, and very reduced prices, 

A second more especially tor mechanics—meluding all 
the trades working in metals, wood, leather, turs or 
cloth, &e. in supplying materials and building and fure 
nishing houses, &c. pointing out the protection which 
they have direetly redeived, or its happy results, leading 
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these articles may fall into the hands ot numerous per- 
sous who are strangers to the leading principles on 
which I have acted for many years past, it may be pro- 
per in this place to offer a few remarks, to obtain, if | 
ean, some portion of the confidence of my readers in 
the sincerity of my opinions, and the verity of the facts 
which I shall offer to their consideration, 

Every body has heard the story of the poor Irishman, 
who having had too much to do with the *‘eratur,” fell 
out of his bed—but promised to get in again when 
he could catch it, as it few round the room! “Pat” is 
made the butt of many a joke—yet there sre not a few 
Jonathans who have thought that a tree ora post left its 
location, to run against them! But toany tens of thous- 
ands have been, and are, intoxicated trom other causes 
than the immoderate use of distilled liquors, Poltics pro- 
duce more intemperance in the United States than whis- 





——— 20 


No:—MEN, HIGH MINDED MEN, 


With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 


As beasts excei cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know 


But know their rights, and knowing DARE MAINTAIN, 
Prevent the long aim’d blow, 


And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
THESE CONSTITUTE A STATE. Sir William Jones. 

I have only to add, that no projects of politicians or 
‘‘humbugs” of the day, now abounding, shall divert 
me trom the course that I have so long pursued—and [ 
should feel myself a traitor, it abandoning those opi- 
wions, the yet partial operation of which has so power- 
tully inereased the population and wealth—and the 
means of present comfort, (sweetened by the hope of 
“happiness’’) in my own native land, 


1 shall now proceed practically to shew what the 


: *e r : ° ; * . <3 y 71° 
key—and political drunkenness causes many to believe | COMSTESS of seventy-six meant by the words “punsuir 


that beds, as it were, whirl round the room, or trees leave 
their roots, wickedly to knock down harmless persons— 
the obliquity of their vision making them suppose that a 
wena vanes enwns, ‘fworm fence,’ or snake’s course, 
is 2 Gemecmeerees bold) straight line! And 
hence 1 well Know that some have been prevented from 
giving me a paticnt hearmg, because that my opinions— 
(entertained when the ‘‘greatestand best” public men of 
the day were as obscure and humble as myself) —are dic- 
tatorially pronounced, by drunken or profligate politici- 
ans, as belonging to the transient disputes about persons 
to preside over or direct the affairs of this nation. It is 
the business of these, ‘*whole’’ gallon generals and half- 
gill captains, to intoxicate thoughtless persons, and so 
head them tirough all the filth of furious party —holding 
any thing lawful which may accomplish the desired end 
—-a senseless und unrefiecting vote at elections. Most) 
of these do know, or at least ought to know, that such | 
proceedings are dishonest towards me. But “all’s fuir 

11 politics,’ says the contemptible thing at N. York, who | 
fills a ugh office under the U. States, und manufactures 

paragraphs to serve any party to which, for the tine be- 

ing, he may happen to belong, and, with the rest of /is 

“herd,”? will laugh at any deception, any rank falsehood, 

or foul corruption, that sabserves ¢ie party, and fills red 
pocket,—the rights of things being measured by the| 
amount of ‘fgrist which they bring to bis own mill,” | 
On this account, I take leave to repeat (and abundant) 
proot of the uth of the assertion exists in all my writ- | 
mgs), that the elements of every opinion that Lnow hold, 

as tu the justice and necessity of protecting the labor w 
the American people, that ‘*uone, may go supperless to 

bed,”? were just as well, and as firmly established in my | 
mind, when in the 2Uth year of my age, a8 at present, 

having passed my 53d. And it will be seen, that in all) 
the *‘changes of circumstance and time,’’ | have never 

wavered — never passed for one moment to the right or 

to the left, from the leading principles which I embrac- 

ed in my youth—that, as labor was the source of ull 
wealth, those who labored were the primary concern of | 
every wise and paternal government. ‘Vo take care of 
these—or rather, to enable them to “manage their own 
concerns in their own way,” is the true reading of the 
words **PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS,” which the sages of 
the revolution regarded as one of the ‘‘unalienable 
rights” of all men. 


“What constitutes a state? 
Not high raised batthement or labour’d mound, 

Thick wal! or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown ’d; 

Not bays and broad-arm'd ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride, 

Not stard aud spangld courts, 
Where low-brow’d baseness waits perfume to pride. 
to the manufacture of better articles at reduced prices, 
while the working people have received more liberal 
wages, or at least more regular employment, because that 
the home market has been secured tor their benefit. 

The third on the circulation ef vulues—to shew how 
contemptible in amount is the foreign trade compared 
with the interior, or every day’s commerce between dil- 
ferent perzons—ot the life and spirit which it gives to all 
sorts of business, and the ulfer impossibilily that our na- 
tion can prosper without a vigorous ‘circulation of va- 














UF HAPPINESS,’ 


There is no country under heaven wherein the free 
working people live so well, and so rapidly advance 
their fortunes, as in the United States—and it will be 
because of their own fatal indifference, if they do not 
wulways maintain that high ground which separates them 
from the ‘‘white slaves” of the old worid, or black 
working-machines of the new. Let every man look 
around him and see from whence came the most weal- 
thy and wseful of his neighbors. He will find that 
many, perhaps a large majority of the richest, and 
bearing the reputation of honorable men, were humble 
plough-boys, plain mechanics, or poor day-laborers. 
Let him also enter into the dwellings of those who yet 
labor cvery day, and he will find a plentiful supply of 
all the necessaries of life, many of the comforts, and 
some of the luxuries, within the premises or subject to 
the command of the prudent and industrivus poor. 
There ave some exceptions because of sickness, or 
other casualties—but it may be generally said, without 
the fear of contradiction or shadow of a doubt, that every 
man, able and willing to labor, has, or may have, as 
much of the best bread and meat xs his family can cone 
sume, with a sufficiency of decent clotimy, good shel- 
ter from the weather, and a full supply of tuel, So 
much must be conceded, And can it be believed, that 
there isa large and powerful party m this country, 
which would deny such rightlul enjoyments to indus- 


\try—that would send the luborer “supperless lo bea?” 


THERE IS SUCH A PARTY! They sre those 
who call themselves “/riends of free trade”’—while 
not knowing that such a thing as ‘‘iree trade’ exists; 
preaching against the laws of their owu land, which 
protect the working people in their several em- 
ploy ments, and are yet mean enough to recommend that 
we should consume [British calicoes, though Britain 
will not receive our best stperfine four in exchange 
tor the least important of the products of her labor— 
nor accept a hogshead of Virginia hams im part pay for 
a keg of Jews-harps! This party, this “iree trade 
party”—in some of the states called “THE republican 
party” (though every British agent is a member of it), 
would put down the working people of the United 
States tu the condition of those in Great Bi itain and 
lreland—where 16 hours labor in every 24 will not se- 
cure to a man’s family a sufficiency of *therrings and 
poiatoes,” with a litte oat-meal, to make a thin gruel 
tor breskfast—meat being hardly seen once in « week 
within the miserable tenements whieh they inbab.t. 
But this is not all—these British semi-paupers have no 
hope of bettering their condition, at home. As they 
themselves wear out a weary life of base servitude and 
scanty subsistenee—so must their chiidren, As they 
are ignorant, and rejected from what are called the re- 
spectable classes of society—so must their descendants 
be! We sutor tiltra crepidam—*‘let the cobbler stick to 
his last,” is stamped upon the forehead of every British 
laborer—though now and then one of them rescues 
himself from his caste, and takes rank among his fel- 
low beings asa MAN! And what is the result of all 
this? About a seventh or eighth part of the whole po- 
pulation are ACTUAL paupers—hard-worked and yet not 
filled with the cheapest and coarsest food, such offals 
as a free laborer’s dog rejects with scorn in America. 





jues.”’ 











This is only a faint outhne of things as they are in 


cee eT 
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far as he has them, or holds an interest in them,* 
are fattened at the public crib, being ‘splendid 
paupers,”? at a known cost to the people of about 
two hundred and siaty thousand dollars a years and 
(no small part of this latter enormous sum is to- 
tally independent of services rendering by any of the 
family, and also fastened in perpetuity on British labor, 
These sums together, (the latter estimated at 4 per 
cent. interest, the highest value of money in England), 
make a capital of more than fen millions of dollars, bee 


Great Britain and Ireland. It is notorious, that the 
working people, in large districts of thet country, are 
often almost in a state of starvation—though the poor- 
houses had before relieved from ten to twenty-three*® of 
every hundred of the gross population! It is difficult 
for the full-fed American to apprehend a condition so 
miserable—but it is often officially made known to us 
through the British papers. And withal, this remarka- 
ble fact is presented—a fact which we desire may be 
carefully remembered—the distress is generally more 


severe, more awful, in the agriculturai than in the ma-| stowed on one successful general. wrung from the 
nufacturing counties. Can the farmers of the rich | wretched and bungered and naked and shoe-less ‘‘white 
lands of Loudoun, in Virginia, Frederick in Mary-| slaves” of Great Britain and Ireland. And what 
laud, Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, Munroe, in New | ‘‘flourishes of trumpets’? have we had, when the Bri- 
York, Berkshire, in Massachusetts, &c. &c. Kc. be-| tish government, out of its great humanity, has granted 
lieve it possible that more than one half of all their in-| a twentieth part of such sum, in any one year, fe ree 
habitants could be actually suffering for want of a suf-} lieve thousands from actual starvation! Even now, we 
ficiency of potatoes, turnips, or cabbages, or other like | just learn that the king of England’s wife, Adelaide, 
vegetables—or such meats as sheep’s-heads and trotters, | (who, by the bye, seems to be a very good sort-of-a-wo- 
to keep life a-going? Yet such has been, and is, the | man), is greatly lauded in the British papers, because 
case in British and Irish counties, + as much blest by na- | that she has given up some small portion of the enore 
ture, and in a much higher state of cultivation, than} mous amount of the people’s money, (which she re- 
those just above named. The laborers in husbandry in | ceives only because she happened to marry William 
England, are regarded as among the most unhealthy | Henry Guelph), to the relief of the hungry population 
classes!—and entirely because their means of subsistence | of several counties in Ireland—a less sum, perhaps, 
are inadequate to their wants!!—as observed by Mr. | than has been expended at a single evening’s entertuin- 
Thackrah, a late and highly esteemed British writer on | ment in her house—or else, perchance, has been paid 
health, He says—*A man who has himisell, his wife | for green peas, peaches, or other like important articles, 
and family to support on twelve or sixteen shillings a} provided tor one meal. And, while the public charity 
week, cannot be well fed. Hence this body of men are | is thus excited, by piteous tales of excessive suffering of 
far less robust in figure, than we should expect trom | whole families swept to the grave for want of food—the 
the nature of theiremploy. ‘They are subject to disor-| “half pay and retired allowances” paid in Britain in 
ders of the digestive organs, end generally suffer also | 1830, were as follows: 





greatly from epidemics.’’ The average, fourteen shil- l. ae -«d 
lings a week, at the present rate of exchange, is equal Army, 2,959,606 9 6 
to about 340 cents in the United States, and the cost of Navy, 1,531,646 17 113 
provisions and house rent almost twice as much as like Ordnance, 597,090 O O 
American laborers are charged for like things. And thus Civil department, 485,370 18 7 
**the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn is muz- 

zled.”” Those who plough, and sow and reap the Total, 5,313,714 6 0 


wheat, are not allowed to consume one grain of it. 
And why are these tings—aye, why is there so much 
misery in the land of our ancestors? I will tell you, 
my friends: it is because the British working people 
have suffered their kings and lords and gentry and 
priests to manage the affairs of government, and divide | We have thus shewn the real condition of the workin 
the profits on labor at their own will; and they, poor] lasses with whom the “tree trade party” in the Unite 
things, enfoaicated with politics, and rejoicing in the re- States would compel our working people to contend! 
sult of battles in which they had no interest, except] 7 shall not mince the matter—such would be the effect 
because of the slaughter of some of their brothers or of a demolition of the “*AMERICAN System.” What!— 
children!—have thrown up their old and ragged and shall the “high minded men” of these states. ‘*who 
ees caps and huzzaed for general, the duke of Wel-| 1. ,0w their rights,” not “DARE” maintain them? 
ington, to whom four millions of dollars of their money} Shall these be placed in COMPETITION with the squallid 
had beep given by a parliament in which they were poverty and excessive toil of British laborers? Not 
not represented—and who, with his legion-family, his} until the Ethiopian changes his skin,” and our farmers, 
mother wnd children, uacles and auats, brothers and} meehanies and manutacturers repudiate their present 
sisters, brothers-in-law by the half dozen, cousins by | wives and intermarry with black wenches! Admit, for 
the score, and the sons of accommodating women, 80 the sake of the argument, that an Englishman, who has 
* ; ‘ oat-meal gruel for his breakfast, a few boiled potatoes, 
Even so long ago as 1815, secording to Dr. Colqu-| and, perchance, a part of a sheep’s head for dinner, and 
houn, 20 in every 100 of the whole population of Ox-} ny supper—can make a pair of shoes, a hat, or a coat, a 
ford, 21 in Berkshire, and 23 in Sussex and Wilts, were spade or a yard ot cloth, cheaper than an American, 
PAUPERS—and these are agricul/ural counties! who has his well sweetened bow) of hot coffee, with 
t The following extract from a letter, addressed to! an ample quantity of bread and butter, and a cut of ham, 
earl Grey, by the right rev. Dr. Machall, a Roman Ca-) or something else to give a relish to his breakfast-—who, 
tholic bishop, gives a frightlul picture of the sufferings | at his dinner eats just as much good beef, veal, mutton, 
of the poor of the west of Ireland. ‘°K amine,” he says,} jamb or pork, as he can, or desires to havet-—and pare 
“is extending its ravages in Mayo, and it is, my lord, | takes of a plentiful supper every evening of tea or milk, 
my painful duty (adds the writer) to communicate | with a huge loaf of bread, a big pie, and a chunck of meat 
through you to his tsajesty’s government, that already | before him, all saying ‘cut and come again” 
some lives have become victims of that calumity. On| syatt THE LATTER BE REDUCED TO THE SUBSISTENCE 
last week, having visited a distant parish of the divcess, | oy THE FORMER, FOR THE BENEFIT OF “FREE TRADE?’?® 
I learned the afflicting news that contagion, the effect of 


want, prevailed to a great extent; that in one instance, 
the father, mother, and three children, were stretched 


on the same bed, without a morsel of nourishment, or a| the only one in England provided for in this manner— 
penny to procure it, or a human being to go in quest of| nor is England the only country in which such things 
relief, but as it was adiministered by the casual visits of | have happened! 

some charitable neighbors; and’ that the first intimation] +Yes—and he takes his meat before his pudding or 
the father received of the death of his wife, was the lips, pie—not using the last first that his appetite may be 
of the sucking babe being besmeared with the blood, | cloyed! He lays a solid foundation in his stomach, 
which instead of milk, it extracted from the breast of| and on that builds up as much of the lighter j/m-eraek 
ite deceased mother.’ or extra articles as he can! 


Now, this is more than twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars—or about fifteen millions more than the whole re- 
gular expenditures of the United States, payments 
made for the reduction of the public debt excepted, 
Here is, indeed, an army of **paupers,”’ 




















*The duke of Wellington’s family, however, is not 
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Herein is the neat MERITS of the great question at is- 
sue—but no British agent or pattern-card man in Ame- 
rica—none of our own “philosophers,’”? have yet had 
the AUDACITY to say, sucu 18 THE AIM AND THE 
END OF THEIR PURPOSES. The man who is vile enough 
to contrive such an isstie, should have impud-nee suf- 
ficient to avow it! But in these severe remarks— 
caused in part, perhaps, by a selfish regard, being of the 
working class, (as are my adult children),--I do not 
mean (to include all——-no, uot nearly all, the partizans of 
what is called “free trade:”? tor | cannoé belicve that a 
plain and praciical representation of the operation ot 
their theories has ever offered itself to their minds, But 
1 do know there are some, themselves, perhaps, old oy s- 
termen, hod-carriers or pin-pediars, or the immediate 
descendants of scavengers, who effect to despise laboring 
people, and regret that they “wax fat” and become ‘‘sau- 
cy!” And these creatures, though only, in themselves, 


worthy of being held up as objects tor Scorn to poimt) 


her slow unmoving finger at,” —{§ have great influence 
over the public mind, and use it—to prevent others from 
reaching that grade in society which they fency has been 
gained for themselves! ‘These are chiefly selected to 
give the Aurrah at electioneering meetings—and it ts 
the “HURRAH Buys,” who, (in the opinion of a late 
great public tunctionary ), decide questions of the deepest 
interest! But these may yet discover that a del.y-fuil 
of hurrahs would be a very cold supper to sleep on, 
and not «afford much refreshment tor the labors of the 
ensuing day! I say—that every industrious and prudent 
American has a RIGHT to live well—and that this is 
the true meaning of the **natural and unaleniable mghv”’ 
involved in the words, ‘‘pursuit of happiness,” as used 
in the DecLaraTiIon oF INDEPENDENCE! 

But though excusing a majority of the ‘free trade 
party” asl have done—this charge 1 seriously prefer 
against all; that they affect a regard for a thing which 
is not—which, in the very nature of things, cannot de. 
Where is “FREE TRADE?” It belongs not to the past or 
present condiuon of society—but when the MILLENNIUM 
comes, and the lamb shal! lie down with the lion, when 
food and clothing willno more be needed, there may be 
‘tree trade”’—that is, no restrictzve laws! But such 
laws must and will exist until the dispositions and the 
wants, and the public and private requisitions on labor 
(as the only irue measure of value), shall be equal upon 
the nations and Kingdoms and siats of the eciwilzed 
world. The peaceful Quaker says S‘vesist not evil, ?— 
but will he duy any thing wich he can make, unless he 
can sell his own productions? Nay—he will shut himself 
up, and divert some portion of the labor of his family, 
bay to the spinning of wool and knitting of stockings, 
which his ill-natured neighbor will not give him in ex- 
change for bread. Here is the “restrictive system,” in 
its fullest extent. The Quaker says— Neighbor Bull, 
my wife and children are badly off for stockings—and I 
desire to obtain some of thee. My farm produceth not 
silver nor gold—but 1 have a plenty of fiue white wheat 
flour—rye, corn and potatoes. [ will ailow thee thy 
asking price for the stockings, and sell thee flour, or 
grain, at half the price which thou art now paying for it 
—and so let us exchange labor.” But stocking- weaver 
Bull roars out, “you and your grain may go to-——, 
Mr. Ephraim Broadbrim! Mind your own business, sir 
—your suggestions are impertinent! Your wile and chil- 
dren shall go dbare-legged, unless you bring me gold 
or silver.” ‘**Now that’s hard,” the Quaker would re- 
turn, **but I pray thee, friend Bull, do not put thyself in 
apassivn. Keep, or eat thy stockings, as shall be most 
agrecable to thyself—-they are thine to do what thou wilt 
with them. And as thou pleaseth not to trade with me, 
1 must 80 contrive it as to do without thee. Farewell, 
neighbor Bull.” And then the Quaker, “as stiff as a 
pike-staff,” but without feeling any spirit of resentment, 
retires. Whereupon old Buil Jeaves his counter to 
abuse Ephraim, and calis him a **monopolist,”’ an *Sex- 
tortioner,”’ a ‘‘rogue,” and a ‘thief’—and curses him 
because he seeks “exclusive privileges”—and all Bull’s 
calves, big and little, horned or not horned, white, black 
or brindle, bellow in chorus, “tree trade--no restric- 
tions--iree trade,” and sing the glories of the stocking 
weaver! But the Quaker, though somewhat disturbed by 
the calfsh din, looks nut buck—he proceeds “straight-way 








to his own house,”? wherein dwelleth peace and plenty, 
cheeriul hearts, bright faces and willing hands—that be 
may counsel with his “help-mate.” And when Jemi- 
ma learns the issue of the proposed trade with neighbor 
Bull, she says——**Well, good Ephraim, | must say that 
this does not look clever, but let 1 pot grieve thee,” as 
she raises her spectacles and casts a kind look at her 
husband. ‘‘If thou wilt spare a little of thy wheat and 
corn-Javd, to pasture sheep and make hay to keep them 
in the winter, Vil be bound that none of us shall want 
siockings.”” AND SOIT 1S SETTLED. To proceed with 
our subject. 

Let us first understand what is price, and what is value? 
Many persons apprehend these terms to be synony- 
mous, and they may be su—but they are as often as dil- 
ferent in their bearmgs as the antipodes, ‘here are 
two men on a desolate and desert island—one has a bag 
of potatoes, the other a bag of diamonds, The potatoes 
have value, because they will sustain Iife—the dia- 
monds, in themselves, are worth nothing, baving neither 
price nor value. Butif the two agree to divide the bags 
equally, the owner of the potatoes obtains my ee and 
he that possessed the diamonds gets value. It the bag 
of potatoes is sufficient to subsist both until relieved by 
some passing vessel,—both may have made a good bare 
gain; but if both perish for lack of food, though the sup- 
ply might have sustained one of them, the owner of the 
potatoes, so far as he made merchundize of his property, 
dies the death of a tool—yet, asa man he should have 
equalized his valuable stock with his untortunate fellow, 
Price is something--any thing, money or goods, and 
depends on exchanges——value has no indispensable re- 
lation to price or exchange. A starved rat sold fora 
gumea On board the Jersey prison ship,—-the crimes 
committed in which vessel were almost enough to sink 
« nation, and will yet be avenged! Five or six cents is 
the price of a day’s labor in parts cl the East ludies-- 
but cannot be the valve of one in the United States, be- 
cause the Jaborer would perish were only so much 
means of subsistence affurded---as well on account of 
the different prices of provisions, as because ot the 
kinds used, and the totally different Audzts of persons. 
These hadits enter near/y as much into the value of 
commodiuics, as commodies thetnselves are necessary 
to sustain life, By hadit, the East lndian lives on a lite 
ile rice und water---the Irishman on potatoes --the 
Spaniard on a spoonful of rancid oil, a crust of black 
bread and a root of gariic---the Esquimaux on the raw 
blubber of a whale!—and with enough of tiese, and other 
small occasional supplies, either may reach long life; but 
place a Penasylyvania farmer under such a diet, and he 
must soon be almost starved! He would think, and 
think, and think---and soon make his public servants ac- 
countable for the adversity which they bad brought upon 
him, in discarding and consigning thein to the intamy of 
untaithiul agents of the people’s will---ae traitors to the 
‘general welfare” of the American people. 

It is well known to most readers, that it is the prac- 
tice of Engtish noblemen, gentry and clergy, when their 
estates become etabarrassed because of their gluttony in 
vice, to retire to France—and, by residing there, recruit 
their fortunes; though living quite as well, and keeping 
up the same pomp and parade, and style, in all things, 

gambling excepted), which they observed at home. 
‘There is nothing mystical in this. Thirty British sove- 
reigns, or pounds, will purchase as much of the general 
necessaries, comforts ov iuxurics of lite—and go as lar in 
the indulgence of most of the vices, as one hundred 
sovereigns in Britain, The value of a bushel of wheat, 
or gallon of wine, is the same in both countries—but the 
price differs 70 per cent. Hence it is utterly impossible 
thet a ‘‘iree trade” can exist between France and Brie 
tain—that the latter can exchange duy’s lador, as deter- 
mined by its érue value, the cost of subsistence, with 
the former, unless absolute beggary ensues. A bushel 
of wheat which costs only SO pence sterling in France, 
contains the same nutriment as a bushel of wheat which 
costs 100 in Britain. Regarding wheat then, as a mea- 
sure of the cost of su! sistence, a Frenchman, having 
equal industry and skill, may make a pai of shoes, tor 
example, just as weil for 15d. asa Briton ean tor 50d, 
ius we see that they cannot exchange Gread-stuZ/s, or 
SHOES. Britain, because of the plentilulness of her coal 
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and iron, and the mighty extent of her scientific power 
or labor-saving machinery, would gladly furnish France 
with iron aod all its chief manulactures—but France for- 
bids the supply, because Freneh bread cannot be exchang- 





ed tor British iron, and on account of the necessity that | 


prevails of making a home-market for the products of 
French agriculture. And there is yet another and a 
prouder reason that influences France: iron and its chief 
manutactures are indispensable to the NATIONAL DE- 
FENCE, ani it is impossibie that even a hulf-witied go- 
vernment can yield up THAT to the casuslues and 
caprices of a FOREIGN POWER.* Aud the natural 
Operation is--that, though the French farmer may pay 
something more tor the small quantity of iron which he 
needs, it is many Umes refunded to him in the enhanced 
price of his graim--the nearest, and what should be the 
best foreign murket for his surplus, being sealed against 
him. France has no right to complain because the Bri- 
tish people are compelled to pay to their own farmers 
twice or thrice as much for bread as it costs in France; 
nor has Britain to be offended because that France pro- 
tects her own manufactures of iron—such restrictive laws 
bemg absulutely requisite to the preservation of the na- 
tional independence of each, or, at least, to support the 
SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT which they have respectively 
adopted. 





*There is yet another reason, and hardly less import- 
ant, in times of peace. Since this article was written, 
we learn that the transportation of merchandizé on the 
Morris, (New Jersey ) canal has been interrupted—and, 
as we are informed, by the breaking of the English 
tron chain on the inclined plane at Borneton. ‘This 
chain was one and an eighth inch in diameter—and yet 
broke six times, while an American chain, only three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter, which had been used to 
jJengthen the English one, held on like a true ‘*Buck- 
skin,” and stood the trial of passing the boat, when the 
other gave way. Aud yet we are told that this same 
English chain when imported, was accompanied with 
certificates and affidavits of its adequate strength--and 
that it had been fully tested by a powerful machme 
which is provided for such purposes. This singularly 
contradicts certain statements made before the senate at 
the last session of congress, as to the unfitness of Ame- 
rican iron for chain cables! 

W ell—-ani is this canal to remain useless because the 
English chain has not performed the duty required of it? 
No—not yet; such a thing will not happen until the 
workers in iron in the United States are “‘retormed’? in- 
to persons not having a sufficiency of food, and their em- 
ployers are “punished” with ruin—that we may be de- 
pendent on the tender mercies of Great Britain, for 
plough-shares, horse-shoes, scythes, sickles, spades, 
shovels,—swords, guns and cannon, because she makes 


iron cheaper than we do, or that it breaks the more eusi- | 


ly! We have beard that John Bull has sent us cast- 
iron bridle bits! What does he care if the brains of 
thousands are knocked out in a month, if he makes a 
good profit on his fraudulently manufactured wares? 
lt is here a good place to remark, that no British manu- 
facturer for the home market, would Dare attempt such 
impositions. His logwood blue cloths and cast iron 
bridle bits are good enough for the ‘*‘Yankees”—#/ they 
will sell. I wonder that some Englishman has not 
thought of sending us a cargo of members of congress! 

‘Two of the most prominent opponents of a protect- 
ing tariff in the United States are two full-blood ENG- 
LISHMEN: the famous Dr. Cooper, and a new man 
named Sarcheit, of Philadelphia; put forward to instruct 
the people of the United States how to manage their af- 
fairs, and Augged into greatness by general vey who 
commands the nullifiers, and others. Couldn’t these 
gentlemen find an American worthy of being honored 
with senatorial enquiries, concerning so great an inte- 
restasthe iron manutacture? ‘*It looks queer!”’ 

Weare willing to extend, and have always extended, 
the right hand of fellowship to all persons seeking a 
home in our land—if conducting themselves peaceably; 
but must confess that we do hate to see strangers inter- 
fering with our concerns, Lefore the shoes in which they 
came to us are yet worn out. 





In further explanation of the leading facts suggested, 
we offer below a very interesting table. It appears 
to have been carefully made up--and, though many of 
the facts stated must rest chiefly on opinion, notwith- 
standing the great extent of statistical knowledge in both 
France and Britain, we have no hesitation ia believing 
that, as a whole, it must be accepted as correct. We 
earnestly exhort our readers to dwell a little while on 
| this table, and carefully to consider the few remarks 
that shall be made upon it. 


The following, copied from a late number of the 
Messager des Chambres, presevts a comparative view 
of the production and consumption of France and Eng- 
land. 

Objects of comparison. 





France, {England, Ire- 


land, Scotl’d. 


Inhabitants, 32,000,000} 22,000,000 
Hectares land in cultivation,| 47,000,000} 20,000,000 
Gross produce agriculture,*|4,678,708 U00|5,420, 425,000 
Nit produce, 1,544,703 UVO}2 681,150,000 
Produce exported, 149,050,000) 75,725,000 
Produce consumed, +, 529,658, 000]5, 344,700, 000 
Ludividual proprictors, 19,000, 000 8,892,000 
Families, proprietors, 3,804,000 1,778,000 
Average produce oi a hec- 

lare, 117 270 
One cultivator produces, on 

the average, 2.16 609 
Individual manufacturers, 6,352,000! 11,399,856 


Produce of manufactures, | 1,82U,000,000/5, 568, 000,000 
Average produce of each 
person, 286 $16 
Proiluce industry exported,| 260,000,000} 810,000,000 
Produce industry consum’d,]|1,360, 102,000/2, 757,500,900 
Each inhabitant consumes, 
on the average, of pro- 
ducts of dustry, 48 125 
And of agricultural produce, 141} 242 


Every item in this table is full of interest—as well to 
the philosophic statesman as to the reflecting working- 
man. Itabounds with imstruction of the most important 
kind--tor it has a general relation to the first principles 
ot political economy—THE SUBSISTENCE AND COMFURT 
OF MAN. But there are only some parts of the table that 
are directly useiul to our present purpose--which is to 
dissolve the baseless visions about FREEDOM IN TRADE, 
in the present state of the world. We are not called 
upon to consider what should be—but must take THINGS 
AS THEY ARE, 














1. The cultivator in France produces a money-value 
| of only 246 tranes—-say 45 dojlarsa year, and in Britain, 

of 609 franes, or 114 dollars: and yet the QUANTITY, 
| (anne of the excessive relative number of *¢individual 
| proprietors” in France,as every man is supposed to be 
‘the best manager of his own affairs), produced by each 
cultivator, may not have any important average differ 
ence. Here isa strong exemplification of what has been 
said of price and value. 

2. Each inhabitant of France consumes of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture the money-value of 141 frances, or 
26 dollars a year; and in Britain of 242 francs, or 46 dol- 
lars. These plainly shew that the French live much 
better than the British, or at least as well, though at 
only a little more than half the money-cost, or price, 
of subsistence in Britain. 

5. But, and notwithstanding this great difference in 
the cost of subsistence, each French manufacturer pro- 
duces an annual value of 286 francs, or $53 62, and the 
British manufacturer produces only 316 frances, or 
$59 25. | 

4. And yet—though the fact is well known that the 
French people are quite as well clothed and supplied 
with manufactured articles as the British, the former 
consumes only the annual money-value of 48 francs, or 
9 dollars, but the other requires the value of 125 francs, 
or $23 43. This great difference in the cost of clothing, 
&c. more results from the different Aadite of the two 
nations, than because of any essential difference in the 
cost of commodities—the fashione as well as the wants 
of the two people not being the same. And besides, the 
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*The value is given in frants, 
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cr arho more mild climate of France has a very ma- 
terial effect on these comparative items. 

5. The vast home market which France possesses is 
seen in the quantity of lands cultivated and the amount of 
agricultural produce exported, as compared with those 
items in Britain; and so much is the industry of the 
French people guarded, that this market may be kept 
lively —that only 38 millions of francs, or -the value of 
74 millions of dollars worth of manufactured articles 
were imported in 1828—the latest return that we can just 
now refer to. 

The hectare is equal to 2,473,614 English acres—that 
is, very nearly 24acres. In France as there are 127 mil- 
lions of acres being cultivated and the gross population 
$2 millions, it appears that nearly four acres of land are 
in use for every individual—but in Britain, the popu- 
lation being 22 millions, and the land in cultivation only 
50 millions, there are only 2.3 acres for every individual. 
The cultivation in Britain is more close and severe, and 
the crops of Aeavier kinds than those of France—the 
vine covering om tracts in the latter, and much being 
given up to gardens and orchards, &e. The human 
agricultural power, added to that of horses, oxen, asses, 
&c. in France, is estimated as equal to that of 37 millions 
of persons—-the same in Britain at 24 millions. The 





commercial and manufacturing power of each is put 
down at nearly the same—-say equal to the labor of 44 
millions of men; Britain, though of a much smaller pco- 
pulation than France, having a larger proportion of sci- 
entific power, which is considered in the account. 

i might make many important additions to bear upon 
the points aimed at, but fear as well to render this ar- 
ticle too long, as to confuse or divert some of my readers 
from the great question under consideration—which is 
this: that a Briton, the price of whose subsistence and 
clothing is 367 francs, or 67 dollars a year, CANNOT 
COME INTO COMPETITION, *‘by free trade” witha French- 
man, whose subsistence and clothing hasa price of only 
189 francs, or 35 dollars a year. Whatever there are 
of exchanges between these must be regulated by arbi- 
tra'y circumstances,—such as the use of laboresaving 
machinery;—for manual labor in each, being equally 


(as it necessarily will because of an excess quantity in 

market), he must fall short 25 pounds in his payments, 

and all his barley, oats, potatoes, &c. will suffer the 

same rate of reduced price. And what is the conse- 

quence? Why, the farmer is ruined. A few years ago, 

so abuudant was the crop of wheat in England, that se- 

veral cargoes arrived inthe United States and were sold at 

a profit, after paying the charges of freight, &c. with our 

duty on wheat: but the effect of this plenty was terrible 
to British cultivators--many tens of thousands of them 

were sold out, or bankrupted, and the jails were literally 

crammed with them, so much so that the grand juries, or 
other persons having authority, in numerous cases, took 
it upon themselves to forbid the reception of further in- 

mutes, lest they might perish because of their crowded 

condition! Sucha scene of distress as this plenty produc- 

ed, was hardly ever before witnessed in England, because 
of a failure of the crops! Provisions were plenty— 

but there wasa want of monry to buy them. Britain, 

then, never can admit of ‘*‘free trade,” until she wipes 
off her national debt, and discharges her hosts of place- 
men and pensioners and government-priests. 

But Britain will very gladly have ‘‘free trade” IF 
other nations will permit her to prescribe the articles to 
be exchanged! ‘‘Are you there, Old Truepenny?” To 
a proposition of this kind, the French director of the 
customs, M. de St. Criq, made the following sagacious 
and cutting remarks, the British having proposed a mu- 
tual reduction of duties on certain things. ‘The system 
adopted by England is admirable, because it endangers 
none of HER MANUFACTURES. And we, when 
we are as forward as England, will be as LIBERAL! 
But until then, WE MUST STAND FAST BY OUR PROHI- 
BITORY s¥STEMS,.” 

It is impudent---supremely impudent, in Britain to 
“palaver” about ‘‘free trade” while prohibiting the im- 
portation and consumption of foreign bread-stuf/s, though 
to be obtained at half the price of her own, and having 
the same real value: it is mean and selfish, or base and 
dastardly, in Americans, to yield to Britain the right of 
selecting what she will receive of the United States 
and in what manner,---while willing to swallow what- 





productive in guantity, the Briton must work 67 hours, 
days or weeks, to obtain as much of the necessar.es 
of life, as a Frenchman will earn in 35 hours, days or 
weeks. 

Again—the average smount of British revenue for 
several years past, may be stated at about 50 millions 
of pounds, and the tythes and poor rates are equal to 
15 millions more, together 65,000,000 pounds, or say 
290 millions of dollars—which is equal to 13 dollars per 
head for every inhabitant of Great Britain and Ireland. 
In France the annual public revenue, (applicable to the 
same purposesas in Britain), has an average of about 930 
raillions of francs, or 175 millions of dollars—equal to 
54 dollars for every inhabitant of France. Thus, while 
a British laborer and his tamily, in all, 6 persons, must 
in some way pay 78 dollars a year to his government, a 
Frenchman, with a like family, pays only 33 dollars. 
Now this difference of payment, in itse/f, would be great 
profit to French laborers, could they make “free’’ ex- 
changes with British laborers. 

Further—though the va/ue of a bushel of wheat cannot 
be greater in Britain than in France, it is indispensable to 
the preservation of the British system of government that 
its price should be FORCED up—and hence the ob- 
noxious and oppressive corn laws. ‘he chief part ‘of 
the disbursements of Britain have a determinate money- 
value——the public debt bears a certain per centum, the 
salaries and all other regular payments of the king and 
royal family, placemen and pensioners, priests and sol- 
diers and sailors, Xe. &c. are so many pounds and shil- 
lings; so also, is a large part of the rents of lands, lots 
and houses. Hence the chief products of British in- 
dustry consumed at home, must needs be enhanced in 
price, that such money-amounts may be produced. We 
may easily shew this---a certain tract of land in England 
is subject to the annual payment of 100 pounds a year, 
far taxes, rates, tythes or rent. When wheat is at 10s. 
a bushel, the cultivator makes his payments with 200 
bushels, and all else that he has yet to spare bears a pro- 
portionate high price; but the growing even of 300 bushels 


ever she pleases to send us,---**Waterloo stripes”’ or 
London mincing cockneys---cloths made out of old 
clothes, or drab-gaitered Yorkshire swearers at the cus- 
tom house—cargves of papers to be maintained at the 
expense of our pockets, or emissaries with ‘‘lots of 
books”? to teach us the beauties of ‘free trade!” If 
she treated our cotion growers as she uses our furm- 
ers—general Hayne would issue a decree of nullifica- 
tion against Great Britain ‘‘in less than no time,’ and 
drive *‘the fast anchored isle from her moorings,” by a 
long speech! —if seconded by the reputed author of the 
‘*East Room letter!” 

And now a few words by way of application and ex- 
hortation, and I shall hasten to close this ‘‘too-long”’ 
essay—though the stock of materials for such a dis- 
cussion seems hardly yet reduced in quantity. 

We feel entirely able to shew, that the progress of 
manufacturing industry has had a powerful effect to 
reduce the price of like commodities imported. This 
is the natural result of competition. It is like two 
lines of steam boats or stages, presenting themselves 
tor the public patronage. We also feel able to shew,— 
and would shew it, but because of the length of this ar- 
ticle,—that the prices of all such British manufactures as 
are not rivalled in the United States, very nearly main- 
tain their old shee Take a simple and familiar case 
to exemplify British impositions. A little while ago, 
the British charged us 70 dollars a thousand for ‘fire 
brick,”’an indispensable article in certain manufactures, 
and very useful in the common business of life. The 
Messrs. Berry, of Baltimore, entered upon a series 
of experiments, and soon produced fire brick at least 
equal to the best English Stourbridge. The cost of 
making such brick has not been materially affected in 
England—no new and better clay, no new power, 
has been applied to their manufacture---but those who 
thus had swindled us when they had the game in 
their own hands, are now willing to take 30 dollars 
a thousand for their brick---that being the honest and 











of wheat in a better season, when the price falls to 5s. 


fair American price of them: but I have the pleasure 
to say, that the foreign extortioners have been indig- 
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nantly driven from our market, by the superiority and 
cheapness of the American manufacture. This is one 
example out of many that I have at my “fingers’ ends,” 
to shew the benefits of competition—and the practice 
of Englishmen so to regulate supplies that the pro- 
fits gained may be enormous. Such, however, is the 
spirit of trade,---and we must not condemn it, except 
on account of English Aypocricy—which recommends 
that **commerce should be relieved of its shackles!” 
My rough notion is---that that man is a scoundrel who 
asks me to do for him, what he himself would not 
do for me, in the same circumstances; and yet as to 
brick, the duty in “tree trade”? England is equal to 
540 cents a thousand, for the most common kinds, or 
the average of their usual selling price in the United 
States. In lookivg over the British tariff, L could not 
retrain from a contemptuous sneer at some of the 
‘‘fpxe trade” members of congress, who objected to the 
specifications of articles contained in the tariff of 1824— 
especially at the observations of a certain gubernatorial 
gentleman, remarkable for never getting into such a 
“passion” as would make old CHroNoNHOoTONTHOLO- 
eos, tremble like an aspen! ‘The specifications of duties 
on goods imported into Great Britain, fill seventy oc- 
tavo pages, of small type—and we notice that even 
‘+ Bull-rushes” have a specific duty of so much the 
‘sload, of 63 bundles”—12s! and oystere pay 33 cents 
the bushel! We have not time even to lavgh at such 
‘ree trade” things; but may just notice, en passant, 
that 29,000,000 Ibs, of tobacco, worth much less than two 
millions ot dollars in the United States, paid a con- 
sumption duty in Britain last year of 2,938,050]. 10s, 
10d. or more than (thirteen millions of do!lars. 


I shall admit for the sake of the argument, if it best 
pleases our ‘‘philosophers,” that a Briton ean make a 
pair of shoes, ora hat, or a coat —a cradle, or a coffin 
ora hobby horse a ton of iron or a piece of cloth, 
cheaper than an American will make them! But it must 
be admitted thatan American makes a bushel ot wheat, 
rye, barley or oats—a gallon of whiskey or cider, a 
pound of beef, veal, mutton or pork, much cheaper than 
an Englishman can make them. Shall we then, take of 
Britain those things, being the common products of 
both countries, which she can supply at lower prices, 
while she rejects Uiose which we can furnish at half those 
prices which her own like commodities cost the people 
of Britain? We put this question seriously to the farm- 
ers, mechanics and manutacturers of the United States— 
while we have to express a hope that they will not feel 
insulted with us for offering a proposition, which par- 
tukes so strongly as the modesty of that member of con- 
gress, who reported the coasting vessels of Great Bri- 
tain at near mine millions of tons, to depreciate this busi- 
ness in his own country, though it is not much less than 
that of Azs glorious Britain; and, because of the exten- 
sion of internal improvements, is about to exceed it— 
will fur exceed il, in a very few years. 


To conclude—the free working people of the United 
States, the bone and sinew of the republic, live well— 
better, much better, than their own class in any part of 
the world; and what is yet more important, there is no 
industrious and prudent man among us, (it may be ge- 




















ed—-disenthralled; the blackness of despair which had 
steadily surrounded him, has been dispersed by the 
sun of liberty—the actual want of food which stared 
him inthe face every morning, serves only to remind 
him of the blessings which flow from a flourishing in- 
dustry, moderate taxation and just laws. 
man yet a little further--and you may find him seated 
in a comfortable house of his own, pursuing his trade-— 
or see him, conscious of his own powers, treading a 
portion of the soil which his heart exultingly tells him 
is his own.* 
fering that they fled from—-shall the price of labor be 
depressed in America, that her free-born sons may con- 
tend with the enslaved population of Europe? 
the question! Let every working man answer it for 


Follow this 


And shall these be cast dack into the sut- 


Here is 


himself. Let him examine this matter, and he will find 


“confirmation strong as proofs from holy writ,’’ that, 


with the destruction of our manufactures must follow 
the ruin of our farmess, and general distress to all the 
laboring people--that capital will flee away, confidence 
be lost, and al! sorts of improvement, such as the build- 
ing of houses, factories and shops, and the making ot 
roads and canals, be suddenly checked--THAT ONE 
LINK IN THE GREAT CHAIN OF OUR PROSPERITY BEING 
BROKEN, THE BEAUTIFUL SYSTEM WILL FALL TO THE 
GROUND. 


Answer this question at the polls, working men! 1 
ask you not to vote for this man or that man, or any 
particular mon-—but this 1 exhort and entreat you to 
do—by all that is good for the nation, by all that is be- 
neficial for yourselves, to give your suffrages to no hu- 
man being who does not stand broadly pledged, man- 
fully and honesuly “committed,” and unquestionably de- 
veted, to the preservation of the AMERICAN SYS- 
TEM--the fountain of public wealth, the guarantee of 
private comfort---prociaiming plenty and securing 
peace——offering relief to the oppressed of all nations, 
and establis/ung the independence of these United States. 

1 am your friend, 
H. NILES, printer. 

Baltimore, July 4, 1851. 


RivT ON THE RAIL ROAD. Until too late to supply 
the omission, it did not occur to us that an article con- 
cerning the riot last week onthe Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road, &c. had not been prepared—-but so far as 
needful for record, the affair shall be attended to in our 
next paper. The facts simply are, that one of the con- 
tractors having absconded without paying his workmen 
their wages, ona section of the road 25 or 26 miles 
from Baltimore, the laborers, (all Irishmen, we believe), 
attempted to redress their wrongs by doing all the injury 
to the road, by destroying the rails, &c. that they could! 
Their number was so large and their leaders so out- 
rageous, that a military force was called out, which, 
promptly arriving at the scene of operations, quieted 
the rioters without bloodshed, and marched about sixty 
of them to town to be dealt with according to law. 
The damages sustained are of a large amount. The 
chiefs, we trust, will obtain the full benefit of the law— 
but their poor and ignorant followers have been, or will 








nerally said) who does not look forward with confidence 
to arrive at what his moderate wishes regard a state of 
independence. Were is the glory of our country! “For- 
WARD” is every American’s motto! This spirit diffuses 
itself through all society. Consider the poor and wretched 
emigrant who arrives on our shores, exhausted and pen- 
nyless—fiying that he may have bread tor himself and 
his children, which he dared not hope for in his native 
jland. His mind has been as rudely dealt with as his 
body—he is stupidly ignorant, and “oppression hath 
made him mad!” Follow him, if a sober and industri- 
ous person, for only two or three years—and behold the 
happy change! He already begins to feel that he is a 
man-—he walks erect, and has a hundred Litthe comforts 
in constant enjoyment, which were “like angels visits, 
few and tar between,” in the country of his birth. He 
has begun to reason, and calculates the future!— 
An ample subsistence being supplied, he soon feels 
the want of education, and even now is resolved 
that his children shall go to school. Ile is regenerat- 





be, chiefly excused. These men must be taught that 
force cannot be thus applied in this country, 





* Until this part was in type, it never occurred to me 
that [had so closely followed the ideas contained in the 
following extract from a letter from Koscivsxo to Joan 
Dickinson, dated 

November 29, 1783. 

‘In travelling through the remote parts of your con- 
tinent, I learn how to compare the lives of your farmers 
with those of the patriarchs. It is there that misery 
discovers the golden age—and a poor European finds 
means in settling there to change his slavery for liberty, 
his wants for ease. Scarcely he lives two years but his 
ideas enlarge, he becomes man and almost citizen—he 
is forced to quit his habitudes, his prejudices and even 
his vices, and take the sentiments and virtues of his 
neighbors, Yes, I have there seen the subjects former- 
ly of a bishop think freely on religion, and heard the 
natives of reason,” 
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POLITICAL MOVEMENTS, Ke. It is now, and again, 
roundly asserted, that Mr. J hite, of Tennessee, has 
not, and will not, accent the place of secretary of war, 
because of domestic aflictions—which appear to have 
been indeed, **hard to bear.” 

We have said, that many believed Mr. McLane 
would detline the place of secretary of the treasury — 
but if we might venture an opmion we should now say 
that he will not, because of another acceptance-—and for 
the same reason. 

The ** Standard of Liberty” thus announces the pre- 
ferment of Mr. Buchanan—this paper is published at 
Lancaster, Pa. the residence of the new minister to 
Russia-— 





“Hurrah for Buchanan!! 

Our honorable James Buchanan has been appointed 
by the president, as minister of the United States, at the 
court of St. Petersburg. We wish this illustrious man 
of the people, a sete journey, and that we could have 
the pleasure of accompanying him, to see once more 
our former townsman, N icholaus, and some other clever 
fellows.” 

The president returned to Washington on Thursday 
last. 

Wueat. It is feared, and we think justly that the 
late heavy rains, or numerous small showers, will ma- 
terially diminish the product of this yexr’s harvest. 
Let the farmers who have old wheat—hold on, a little. 
We think that the present low price cannot be reduced. 








New York. A fire broke out in New York in the 
night of Monday last in Varrick street, between Charl- 
ton and Vandam streets, and spread so rapidly that some 
persons hardly escaped with their lives trom their beds, 
many of the buildings being of wood, and waiter was so 
scarce that a dozen of them were on fire belore the en- 
gines were in play. About 40 houses were destroyed, 


and 125 families deprived of their lodgings, most of 


them losing al! their goods—-loss estimated at 100,000 
dollars, ‘Vhe North Ceriah Baptist church was among 
the houses burnt, Lt was a large frame. 





CHESAPEAKE AND Oulo CANAL. The branch leading 
to Alexandria was formerly commenced on the great 
anniversary, with much ceremony and gladness of heart. 
There was a large civil and military procession, and se- 
veral appropriate addresses delivered, &e. 





Fayettevitte. A return of all the monies collected 
for the relief of sufferers by the late fire will be pub- 
lished. Baltimore bas forwarded $5,762, besides 250 
trom two of the fire companies. The manufacturing vil- 
lage of Lowell has sent more than $1,200, 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

By an arrival at New York, London advices to the 

S0th May have been received. 
ENGLAND. 

Parliament was to meet on the 14th June, but as the 
preliminary ceremonies of electing the speaker of the 
house of commons and swearing in the metnbers would 
occupy a week, the king did not intend to go in state to 
open the session till the 2Uth, 

‘There are 19 Catholic members elected. 

The king has spontaneously conferred the order of 
the garter upon earl Grey. ‘The blue ribband was ex- 
pressly given by the king, to use his own words, “to 
mark publicly bis approbation of lord Grey’s conduet, 
and for the same reason he had purposely chosen this 
time to confer the honor.” 

There has been heavy failures in London, causing 
great excitement in the stock market, and premiums ot 
4 per cent. had been paid for money stock. A principal 
had deserted a stock broker, retusing to pay £30,00U 
differences against him, though by former operations he 
had realized a profit of £80,000. This circumstance 
had caused one of the failures. 

IRELAND. 

The distress in freland was of the most frightful cha- 
racter---thousands were nearly famishing from want of 
bread, and were subsisting on barley meal mixed with 
sea-weed. Active measures were (aking to raise sub- 
seriptions for their relict. In this work the queen and 
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young princess were contributing--returning a little of 
the money which they were receiving of the people. 

The duels alluded to in the former advices, terminat- 
ed without bloodshed. 

At a meeting in London to afford relief to the starving 
people of Ireland, « Protestant minister contended that 
th distress now existing in that unhappy country wasa 
visitation by the Almighty for their apostacy, and that 
the Roman Catholic religion was that of apostacy! This 
furious bigot was replied to by the marquis of Clanri- 
carde in a most indignant and feeling manner, but the 
mischief was already infused into the meeting, and it ad- 

journed without doing any thing. 

The duke of Leinster and lord Cloncurry have been 
sworn in as members of the privy council in Ireland. 

Certain parts of Galway and Tipperary have been de- 
clared in a state of disturbance. 

FRANCE. 

Louis Philippe was, at the last advices, at Dieppe, 
where he had been received with the greatest eclat. 
The national guards of France, now fully armed and 
equipped, amount to 750,000 men. 

The French government, says rumor, have sent to 
Vienna and Berlin, requiring either an entire or partial 
reduction of their present military establishments. 

he cabinet of Vienna is reported to have reptied, that 
Austria desired to place her army on the peace tooting, 
but could not do so until certain important questions, 
relative to Poland and Italy, were settled. France re- 
joined that Austria had transecnded its rights in eon- 
trolling the affairs of Italy, and therefore she could not 
be permitted to use the condition of these states as a 
pretextfor new armaments. The report further states 
that the emperor of Russia had been reminded by 
France and Englund that the convention of Vienna re- 
cognizes the independence of Poland. 

A government messenger had arrived at Paris from 
Rome, and it was currently reported the king had been 
recalled trom his tour. 

BELGIUM. 

A conflict took place un the 22d May, at Namur, be- 
tween a corps of lancers and one of volunteers, the 
commander of the latter was arrested. Prinee Leo- 
pold, it was said, would be almost unanimously elected 
king, 96 out of 122 members, of which the eongress 
consists, had declared for him, and only two had openly 
opposed him-~the others were reserving their votes. 

TURKEY. 

The governor of Bagdad has submitted to the porte: 
500 persons had been put to death for their insurrection- 
ary movements. 

The insurgents under the pacha of Wrana and Per- 
soreen had attacked the grand vizier’s troops near Pie- 
lepo, but were completely beaten with the loss of 1,000 
men. 

GERMANY. 

The canton of Schaffhausen is in open rebellion, and 
the peasants were marching against the city. They had 
had several skirmishes, and many persons had been 
killed and wounded. 

A proposition had been adopted ia the second cham- 
ber of the states, to extend the liberty of the press, and 
the formation of a new constitution was also in agitae 
tion. 

ITALY. 

Savoy and Piedmont were ready to unite with France, 
and crush the influence of Austria. 

Jerome Bonaparte bad imparted to his mother the in- 
telligence that the French government were about to 
replace the statue of Napoleon on the column in the 
place Vendome. She was at the point of death at the 
time, but the news was so grateful to her feelings that it 
instantly revived her and she became convalescent, 

POLAND 

The Poles have been successful. A corps of 8,000 
men had been despatehed to afford succor to the re- 
volutionists of Volhynia, under the command of gen, 
Chrzanowski. This gallant corps had passed through 
a body of 24,000 Russians and arrived in triumph at the 
tortress ot Zamosc, with 800 Russian prisoners, A no- 
ble enthusiasm animates the people of Volhynia, Lithu- 
ania, and of all Poland, In the government of Wilna, 
60 000 insurgents were in arms, 
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A general battle was hourly expected between the 
armies of Deibitsch and Schrznecki—both armies were 
in motion. The Russians were manoeuvring to operate 
against Warsaw on the opposite side of the Vistula, and 
the Poles to frustrate this attempt. The country on 
the line of march was desolate, and the cholera prevail- 
ing to an alarming extent. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor Nicholas was determined to carry his 
operations against Poland to the last extremity, and the 
nobles were arming and equipping an army of 100,000 
men at their own expense, to march against the Poles. 
Deibitsch is to concentrate an army of 140,000 men to 
move on Warsaw. 

ONE DAY LATER FROM LONDON, 

A London paper of the evening of the 30th May, 
says—From Paris it is stated that offers of mediation 
on the part of England and France, having been made 
to the emperor Nicholas, for the pacification of Poland, 
the autocrat has declared, in answer, that he will make 
no concessions to “rebellious subjects, ’’ and that had he 
been disposed to make any, he would not have waited 
for advice to that effect from the west. 

Another of the 31st. has reports of some advantages 
gained by the Poles—but nothing decisive was known 
to have happened. 

Something that may lead to an adjustment of the af- 
fairs of Belgium was expected soon to happen. 

The British funds were rising—consols 84 3-8, 84 5-8. 

Flour in bond 27s. per barrel--196 Ibs. or, at the 
present rate of exchange, equal to $63. 





POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
RECEPTION AT HOME OF SAMUEL D. INGHAM. 
From the ‘* Doylestown Democrat.” Evxira. 

As soon as it was known upon what day Mr. Ingham 
might be expected to return home, a number of his 
republican fellow citizens of Bucks county, assembled, 
and requested John Pugh esquire, and the honorable 
John Fox, to meet him at Philadelphia, and conduct 
him to the county. These gentlemen performed that 
duty on Friday and Saturday last.— They were met at the 
Sorrel Horse tavern, in Montgomery county by a body 
of gentlemen from Bucks, on horseback, and by them 
escorted to the line of the county. Here Mr. Ingham 
was received with enthusiastic cheering, by a great con- 
course of his fellow citizens, on horseback, in carriages, 
gigs, dearborns, and on foot. 

The cavalcade immediately formed, and moved in 


procession to the Bear tavern under the direction of 


the 

Marshals of the day—major general W. T. Rogers, 
and col. Jobn Davis, and 

Assistaut marshals—capt. Geo. Merrick and Mr. 
Jos. Archambault. 

A long line of carriages preceded and followed that in 
which Mr. Jngham rode. The horsemen forming in 
open order on either side of the carriages. | 

In the carriage immediately preceding Mr. Ingham 
who was accompanied by Mr. Pugh and Mr. Gowen 
of Philadelphia, rode the venerabie soldiers of the re- 
volutionsry war, general Samuel Smith and captain 
Francis Baird, 

Upon their arrival at the Bear tavern, where a large 
concourse were waiting to receive him, he was again 
heartily cheered. Afier receiving a hearty weleome, 
and the congratulations of all present, he was conducted 
to the head of a large table, spread under the shade of ve- 
nerable trees, on which was prepared a good dinner. 
He was supported on his right by the venerable patriot 
gen. Samuel Smith and judge Fox—and on his left by the 
democratic Jackson electors of 1824 and 1828 respec- 
tively, John Pugh, esq. and captain Francis Baird, 

As soon as dinner was over, the following address 
was delivered to him by captain Baird and Henry Chap- 
man, esq. 

Sin:—-A number of your democratic republican fel- 
low citizens of Bucks county, learning that you were ex. 
pected to return among them this day, have assembled 
for the purpose of giving youa cordial welcome home. 
_ Regretting, as we do, the existence of that inauspicious 
influence, whatever it may be, that has caused you to 








leave the elevated station which you have filled with so 
much advantage to the public and honor to yourself, we 
heartily congratulate you that no one has been able to 
exst a shade of reproach on your moral character, official 
conduct, or political course. 

Such being the fact, we confess a strong desire for 
some explanation of this extravrdinary measure which 
has shocked the public mind and broken up the ele- 
ments of party throughout the country. 


We now sir, as a testimony of regard for you, invite 
you to partake of retreshments with us, and the demo- 
cratic republicans now assembled at the Bear tavern, 

Samuel Smith, W. ‘Tl. Rogers, 

Frane:s Baird, Jonathan Delaney, 

John Ruckman, Joseph P. Wilkinson, 

Wa. Purdy, Joseph Morrison, 

Samuel Kinsey, Moses Armstrong, 

Jesse Johnson, C. Blackfan, 

Joseph D. Murray, Joseph Archambault, 

John Davis, Michael Deeh, 

Joseph Scarborough, Daniel Y. Harman, 

Wm. McHenry, Wm. Carr, 

Lewis S. Coryell, Joeph Dunn, 

Jolin Hart, Charles E. Du Bois, 

W. F. Swiit, Charles H. Mathews, 

Henry Chapman, Wim. H. Powell, 

Wm. Smith, M. H. Snyder, 

Andrew Heller, Isanc W. James, 

Samuel Daniel, Philip Trumbower. 


REPLY. 

My friends and fellow citizens: 

It is impossible not to feel deeply sensible of this 
manifestation of your kindness.—Iit has been my good 
fortune to have been long connected with you in all the 
various relations of social and political life. I am in- 
debted to the generous confidence of my fellow eitizens 
of this congressional district, and especially of my native 
county, for all the rumerous public employments in 
which I have been engaged forthe greater part of 
the last twenty-five years—I have received from them 
and from you in common with them, innumerable fa- 
vors which can never be repaid, but from the overflow- 
ings of a grateful heart; but tiie scene imposes a deeper 
obligation than all the rest—It is impossible to find lan- 
guage to express my teelings—I can therefore only 
return to you my sincere thanks and assure you that it 
will ever be remembered with the most profound and 
unwavering gratitude. For the kind partiality with 
which you have contemplated and spoken of my publie 
services, I can only offer you additional thaunks—between 
us, the heart and not the tongue is the organ of commu- 
nication, and it speaks its feelings best in silence. 


When I resigned the trust which the citizens of this 
district last conterred upon me, to engage in another of 
greater hazard and responsibility; you wisely permitted 
me to enter upon the new scene of probation, without 
indulging or exciting expectations; you felt as I did, that 
the undertaking was hazardous, and you sympuathised 
in my anxiety for the consequences. It was known that 
the department committed to my care, had recently been 
charged with heavy additional duties and responsibilities, 
ia which a vast amount of the active capital of the coun- 
try was clusely connected—that the laws for the execu- 
tion of these duties were defective in efficiency, and ob- 
noxious for their rigor—That jealousy and hostility had 
sprung up in various sections of the union, as well in re- 
gard to the disposition of the public lands, as the great 
and disturbing question of impost revenue; that the 
treasury department was the point of contact, im fact, the 
battle ground of these contending and excited interests, 
lt becomes me not to say how this duty has been exe- 
cuted. [I can only assure you, that every faculty of my 
mind has been constantly devoted to my official duty; 
that for the last two years the midnight watch bas sel- 
dom found my eyes closed in sleep—not engaged in the 
dissipation of the gay metropolis, but alone, mm the dry, 
arduous and severe invesligation of the various subjects 
presented for decision. You will excuse me for thus 
alluding to matters so personal to myself. I could not 
have dune it, but for the peculiar relation which exists 
between you and me, and the persuasion that you had 
been informed of the same facts, through other channels; 
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public sentiment having done me more than justice in 
these respects. It had alsocheered me with the hope, 
that the confidence thus kindly reposed, might have 
been employed in promoting other and higher objects of 
public good, in which 1 was zealously engaged. It 
ought not to be disguised, that the final extinguishment 
ot the public debt, which is very near at hand, will pre- 
sent anew crisis in the affairs of our country—The pub- 
lic mind should therefore be familiarized to it, and pre- 
paration made in advance for the event. ‘J’o continue 
permanently upon the people, taxes equal to ten mil- 
lion of dollars, the amount of the present sinking fund, 
more than will be required for the current expenses of 
the government, will, L most conscientiously believe, 
hazard the existence of this union; and the more we 
disregard the complaints of those who think themselves 
aggrieved, the more rapidly wili that great evil be has- 
tened. What can compensate for the breaking up of a 
confederation, which is the highest and may be the last 
hope of liberty? On the other hand, suddenly and in- 
discriminately to reduce the impost duties to the scale of 
revenue for the current expenditure, would cause a 
scene of ruin which cannot be described, I have no 
doubt but all these evils may be averted, and instead of 
multiplying antagonist interests and exciting animosity 
and hatred throughout the nation, marked by geographi- 
cal boundaries the most dangerous of all, that measures 
might be adopted which would preserve every interest 
of the country, in the operation of which, every section 
would be reconciled; and which would in fact, draw to- 
gether the different parts with bonds of affection founded 
in mutual personal as well as political interests. The 
successful adaptation of these measures to their end, 
will require not less of the spirit of patriotism and of 
compromise, than knowledge of the condition, and skill 
in the arrangement of our diversified pursuits, ‘The sys- 
tem is complex, and simplicity can only be restored by 
slow degrees, and the time ts at hand when the work 
should be in progress. ‘The difficulties are great, but 
they are not insurmountable, and the object is worthy 
of the highest effort of buman intelligence. To estab- 
lish more firmly the bonds of this union, not by physi- 
cal power, but by means of the moral cements, mutual 
affection and mutual interest, is a work of the most ex- 
alted character, and when accomplished will perpetuate 
an undisturbed possession of our rich inheritance, not 
only to our posterity, but render it at no distant day, by 
the mere torce of example, not less valuabie to the cause 
of human liberty and happiness throughout the world. 
This work so far as it depends on the treasury depart- 
ment, has now been committed, I trust, to abler hands, 
and | devoutly hope it may meet with the attention and 
success it so well deserves. 

If in the desire to discharge with fidelity to the country, 
and satisfaction to those more immediately concerned 


a heartless ingrate, if Lcould entertain, much less express, 
a sentiment of private grief. Although stripped otf the at- 
tractions of power, and exiled fron the public service by 
the chief magistrate, for whose character you and [ had 
entertained so high an opimion—to be thus met and greet- 
ed by such a crowd of my fellow citizens, among whom [ 
see, attended by their sons, the companions ot my child- 
hood, the associates, friends and confidants of my riper 
years, and more than all these, some venerable relics of the 
revolutions ot whom, God be praised, there are yet a few 
among us. I say, such a meeting as this, is a reward 
infinitely more valuable than the possession of any favor 
inthe power of the chief magistrate to confer. But 
even without these consolatory evidences of the good 
Opinion of those whose good opinion I value more 
than that of all the world beside, because you know me 
best—I say without these, I would be deeply mortified 
if any friend of mine should suppose that I was 
an object of sympathy for private grief. On the 
contrary, [ regard the moment in which my separation 
from the public service was determined on, as the 
most propitious moment of my life; and although it 
might now be difficult to persuade those who partake 
deeply of the prevailing passion for office, of the since- 
rity of this declaration, yet I perfectly know that the 
time will come, when it will be readily believed. As to 
pecuniary loss, (ifany think of this) much less labor 
than I should have bestowed on official business, well 
directed, will easily procure something more than a bare 
subistence, which all know is scarcely afforded by the 
salaries at Washington,—I can have no cause of resent- 
ment therefore on this acconnt. ft will not be thought 
profanity, I hope, to say that the president is but a 
mortal; subject to all the infirmities incident to human 
nature; his displeasure or denunciations are not directed 
by an omniscient eye, nor do they carry with them poli- 
tical or corporeal death. And even, if, as he suggested 
in his correspondence with me of the 20th of April last, 
I was intended as a sacrifice to propitiate public opinion 
for others whom he loved, and whom it had severely 
threatened, that of itself is not good cause for resent- 
ment. It was not the ancient custom even in idolatrous 
sacrifices to select the worst of the flock for those pur- 
poses. But whatever may have been the motive for my 
removal, I shall enjoy the effect, and I feel like a mari- 
ner who has safely returned from a long, toilsome and 
somewhat perilous voyage, to receive the joyous greet- 
ings of his companions and [riends. 

Among the American people, the public judgment 
alone can fix lasting disrepute on a public man. There 
is too much independence in the press, for truth to be suc- 
cessfully perverted, or the public mind to be perma- 
nently deceived by the arts of the servile and mercenary 
part of that body. I cannot be mistaken, however, in 
the indications Lhave seen, that whatever may have been 


and under the pressure of great anxiety to prepare for | the motive for dissolving the cabinet, that object is not 
the high objects I have just referred to, [ have not min- | deemed to have been fully accomplished by it, and it is 
gled in the partizan operations which, whether intended | very apparent that a corps editorial has been organized, 














for good or evil, are usually found about the sources of 
power and patronage, I shall be excused tor having no 
Jeisure for such employment, even if I had a taste for 
the associations of this nature, which existed at the me- 
tropolis. Nor was | engaged, as has been insinuated by 
some who seem to speak by authority, in arranging plans 
for the selection of a successor to the presidential chair. 
My correspondence with you my friends, limited as it 











was, will bear strong negative testimony at least to this 
fact, but if it be not satistactory, IL take this occasion to 
absolve every person to whom I have written a letter, 
from the date of my appointment to that of my removal, 
from every obligation of confidence on that subject, which 
is usually deemed to belong to private correspondence, 
that the proofs of this charge may be given to the world, 
if any exist. 

You must not suppose that Iam about to pour out 
complaints for private griefe. I have no private griefs. 
My judgment has never wavered for a moment, as to the 
course which duty and honor prescribed, in the relation I 
bore to the president, and the other members of the ad- 
ministration; and sustained by an approving conscience as 
wellas by many evidences of public opinion, and most es- 
pecially by your generous and kind countenance on this 
occasion: I should be unfatithful to my own character and 





ready to tet off their poisoned shafts at whomsover, and 
whenever, directed by the master of the signals. Some 
of these, perhaps too eager for the chase, or perhaps in 
obedience to some private signal, have some time since 
commenced their attacks on me.- -1 could not mistake 
their connexion, but I heed them not. ‘The foremost of 
our temporal duties is that which we owe to our country, 
and with this guide for a polar star, whoever makes 


careful observations can never mistake his way, ‘The 
treatment I am to receive from the corps | have advert- 
ed to, will depend not upon the character of my servi- 
ces to the country, nor on their benefit or injury to the 
administration, but upon the meekness and silence with 
which 1 shall submit to what they deem the greatest of 
all grievances, the loss of office.—But, as they and I 
place a different estimate on these things, and this loss is 
deemed to be a gain, } shall have no opportunity of mak- 
ing amerit of my meekness, or commending myself to 
their favor by a self-denying silence—lI shall, therefore, 
pursue the course which duty to the country shall seem 
to prescribe, pertectly convinced that all patriotic minds, 
when fully informed as to the history of the last two 
years, will come to the same conclusion—until then, it 
is due to prudence, as well as justice, to forbear a de- 
finitive jadgment. 
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You have been pleased to express a strong desire for 
some ‘explanation of the extraordinary measure which 
has shocked the public mind, and broken up the ele- 
ments of party throughout the country,’ alluding, as I 
understand, to the dissolution of the cabinet. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that there was an adequate cause for 
a proceeding so unexampled in the annals of our country 
--measures of this kind are not very uncommon in those 
governments where it is held that the chief magistrate 
‘‘can do no wrong;”’ but this doctrine does not belong 
to our system, and it must be an extraordinary case 
which could render such a step expedient——Of this, how- 
ever, the people must be the judges in the last resort, 
and, before it is drawn into a precedent which might 
be used for undefined and dangerous purposes, they 
have aright to be fully informed. 1 do not, theretore, 
object to your request, as improper; but when it is 
considered that the proceed.iug, so far as 1 am concern- 
ed, was exclusively the act of the president, who alone 
can perfectly explain his own motives, it might seem 
improper for me now to anticipate the explanation, 
which, as none is above the reach of public opinion, he 
will no doubt think it his duty to make of these transac- 
tions to the American people. But if it be thought that 
I have incurred any responsibility in this proceeding, 1 
have only to say, let the facts be investigated, and the 
veil which now envelopes this matter in so much mys- 
tery will be completely removed. Ifall is right, the pub- 
lic mind will be satisfied; if any thing is wrong the people 
only, who are sovereign in such cases at Jeast, can ap- 
ply the remedy. It is the boast of our system that none 
sre above the power, or beneath the protection of this 
tribunal—Upon their intelligence and virtue depends 
the maintainance of all the preservative principles of 
our government. It is their sacred duty, as well as 
right to scrutinize the acts, and scan the motives of all 
who are connected with the public service, and guard 
with a vigilant and jealous care against every exertion of 
power, which, by weakening the influence of virtue and 
patriotism, may impair the moral energies of our re- 
publican system. Entertaining these views, but for the 
reasons I have mentioned, | would unhesitatingly have 
responded to your request, and communicated to you, 
while time and strength permitted, all the lights which 
I possess as to be whole subject. But Lam the more 
reconciled to declining a compliance with your wishes, 
seeing that so many channels are open for communica. 
tion between the people and their agents, through 
which they may have direct access in this case to the 
responsible agent. 1 have only toadd, that as to my- 
self personally, I neither seek nor avoid the serutiny— 
if done at all, it should be on public account, and 
the object should be the public interest. When this 
is unde: taken; God forbid that I should interpose any ob- 
stacle to a scrutiny in which the purity and integrity 
of public men are to be called in question, Unless 
these virtues be cherished, this beautiful labric of govern- 
ment will soon become a melancholy ruin, and the exe- 
crations of millions yet unborn will, while the page of 
history lasts, be poured out on the heads of those who 
shall have contributed to its destruction. 

When Mr. Ingham had concluded, judge Fox rose, 
and addressing Mr. Ingham, said, that many of his 
fellow citizens present, had a great desire to know the 
facts connected with the attempt to assassinate him bhe- 
fore he lett Washington, and as there was much anxiety 
to possess correct information on the subject, he request- 
edi him to relate to his friends assembled, such facts, as 
would enable thei to disseminate correct information 
Cn this interesting subject. 

Mr. Ingham in reply, observed, that he could not re- 
fuse to comply with the request, but he would much 
rather for the character of the government and the na- 
tion, that he had the power to bury the whole transac- 
tion in oblivion.—This was not now practicable, and 
he would state the material facts as minutely and briefly 
as he could. 

On Friday the seventeenth, about ten o’clock, I re- 
ceived a note from Mr, Eaton, by the hands of Mr, Ran- 
doiph, then chief clerk in the war department, demand- 
ing an avowal or disavowal of a publication ina news- 
paper, without any other connexion with the paper be- 
ing suggested, than that it was supposed to be friendly 











to me, and was published in the city where I resid- 
ed. I could not doubt that such a demand was a pre- 
lude tua wanton and premeditated quarrel, and although 
I did not understand whether it was the fact stated in 
the paper, viz: that my family had refused to associate 
with his; or the authority to publish, which I was called 
upon to disavow; I chose to avoid a prolonged corres- 
pondence, and gave him my answer in each alternative 
—You have probably seen the correspondence and I 
need not be more particular, On the same day that my 
note was delivered, I received a challenge, viz: about 
three o’clock, by the hands of Mr. Randolph, the chiet 
clerk, now acting secretary of war. Having company 
to dinner and until, late in the evening, I sent no an- 
swer that night; the next morning, Sunday, the same 
Mr. Randolph intruded himself into my room, and 
threatened personal violence if I did not answer the 
note. 1 informed him that I should take my own time 
to do it, and showed him the door, On the following 
morning | replied to Mr. Eaton’s note, and went out 
to take leave of some of my friends in the city, which 
occupied me till after one o'clock, On my return to 
my lodgings, I learned that Mr. Eaton had been at the 
treasury department in the morning, enquiring when I 
would be at the office, and that he also enquired for the 
treasurer’s room and went in‘o it, and that he had spent a 
part of his time, since about ten o’clock, in the lower 
rooms of the treasury department, occupied by the re- 
gister and treasurer, and that he had been seen in com- 
pany with those officers, and had been for the greater 
part of the time stationed in a grocery store about half 
a square from my lodgings, during which he was occasion- 
ally visited by Mr. Randolph, and by a Mr. Vankleck, 
another clerk in in the war department, who appeared 
to act the part of videttes. From the intormation I re- 
ceived of the movements of Mr. Eaton and Mr. Ran- 
dolph, I expected the assault to be made by them, and 
prepared myself for that purpose. Colonel N. Towson 
had been invited to my lodgings, and went with me un- 
armed as a witness, and to prevent a surprise. ‘Three 
other young men were in company; but directed to fol- 
low at some distance behind, to prevent or resist an 
attack by superior numbers. My son, being the only 
person whose life 1 bad any right to expose in such 
a conflict, was by my side, both of us well prepared for 
detence. Lexpeeted the attack in the passage of the 
treasury department, as Mr. Eaton had not long be- 
fore entered that building, and after having taken so 
much pains to obtain a meeting, it was scarcely to be exe 
pected that he would then avoid it, and as my approach 
could easily have been observed.—We passed in, how- 
ever, unmolested. IL went into the second story to the 
room I occupied, and finished what little business I had 
to close before I finally Jeft the office, which had been 
previously fixed for that day. 1 learned while in m 
room, that Mr. Eaton and major Lewis, whose offices 
were in another building, more than a quarter of a mile 
distant, went out of the treasury department in a direc- 
tion towards the president’s house where major Lewis 
lived. i was also informed that they came out of one 
of the register’s rooms--N othing further occurred worthy 
of notice ull evening. 

Soon alter dark I was informed, by several persons 
calling in to see me, that Mr. Eaton, Mr. Randolph, and 
a Mr. Overton, the latter a clerk in maj. Lewis’ office 
and near relative of judge Overton, of ‘enn. who was 
there on a visit to the president, were seen, apparently 
armed, passing (o and tro on the street, not far trom my 
dwelling, and sometimes passing my door, On one 
occasion, while thus passing, Mr. Eaton stopped at 
the door and looked into the passage; and while standing 
there, prudently hesitating in his purpose, a gentleman in 
one of the lower rooms, (Mr. ———), who resided in 
the house, stepped into the passage in time to see Mr. 
Eaton standing at the door and retire from it. I received 
many tenders of personal service for the night one of 
which | accepted, and the gentleman slept in the house. 
Sometime between 10 and 11,a highly respectable in- 
habitant of the city informed me that he met Mr. Eaton 
and six or seven other persons, walking near the presi- 
dent’s gate, whence it was concluded they had retired for 
the night, in company with some others who had been 
privy to the scenes of the day, tho’ perhaps not actors in 
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them—A part of their conversation was overheard, which 
may hereafier be imparted. On the following day I 
finished my visits, im order to leave the city on Wednes- 
day morning, as Lhad appointed, nm answer toa letter 
written by your committee a week before. Some time 
on Tuesday evening the same men, viz: Eaton and Ran- 
dolph, (and it is believed Overton was also with them) 
passed and repassed my door trequently, looking im- 
pertmently into the windows, and exhibiting other signs 
of the gasconade they had been practising. 1 found a 
high degree of excitement prevailing in the city, and 
intormation was commubicated to me that some appear- 
ance of preparation had been discovered to wiy-lay me 
on the road to Balumore. I therefore prepared for 
that event, but met with no molestation. 

it occurred to me im the evening that I could not with 
propricty leave the city without bringing the subject dis- 
tinctly before che notice of the president, and L address- 
ed him a letter to that effect. My engagements were 
such that IL could not remain to be present at the inves- 
tigation he might direct, nor was it necessary. I was 
not a witness tothe acts I stated to him, though I be- 
lieved them, and still believe them to betrue. If there 
had been any difficulty im procuring testimony as to the 
facts, L would have furnished the names of witnesscs to 
any fact stated. This, however, is not new necessary. 
The president has thought proper to call on the three 
officers of the treasury department, whom I represented 
as having been in the company of the principals on that 
day, and these officers, tho’ they deny the truth of my 
statement in general terms, have each admitted its (ruth 
in every material particular, as far as it affected them- 
selves, 1 have stated that Eaton and Randolph alter- 
nately occupied the treasury building in the treasurer 
and register’s rooms, with a view to a personal assault 
upon me, which L have termed assassination; for, al- 
though I had received notice of Eaton's design, L did 
not believe that esther he or Randolph would attack me, 
unless they could get behind my back, or to take some 
other advantage. 
a cover tor a dastardly attempt to assassinate, I have 
not said that the treasurer, register and 2d auditor 
were privy to the design of Eaton; Lhave only said that 
the rooms of the two former were occupied by him 
while lying in wait, and that each of them was in his 
company. Now it isadmitted by Mr, Eaton, that he 
was seeking a personal renconue with me on that day 
—and the exculpatory statemenis of the officers named, 
without even the aid of a cross examination, leave the 
mind irresistibly to infer even more than | have stated. 

‘ft. L. Smith, the register, says he did not give aid or 
succor to Eaton; but dues not deny kuowing Eaton’s ob- 
ject in coming to the treasury department. W. B. 
Lewis, the 2d auditor, says he knew of no *‘conspirucy,” 
He does not say that he knew nothing of Exaton’s 
design. Mr. Campbell, United States treasurer, says 
he did know that a conflict was expected, but «did not 
believe it would take place that day. Perhaps he 
thought [ would not come to the treasury alter such a 
parade of menaced rencontre; or that if I did come, 
verhaps he knew that Mr. Eaton would contrive to 
tobe out of the way as actually happened. As to Mr. 
Randolph, he does not deny being im the treasury de- 
partment on the same day, and says he only saw Mr. 
Jaton ten minutes at a me, between nine and three. 
With such equivocations and admissions in prepared 
siulemenis, what might not be expected froma cross 
examination of all these persons, and of all the per- 
sons about the building? I have only to add, that 1 
complain of no injury inflicted on me---1 do not, there- 
fore, present myself as a prosecutor. I believed that 
a department of the government, which ought to have 
been regarded us a sanctuary at least against the law- 
less violence of the United States officers, had been 
violated tor purposes of blood, and that the majesty 
of the law had been offended under the eye of the 
chief magistrate. In this aspect | communicated to 
the president a sketch of what had occurred, knowing 
that the means at hand were ample, for a thorough in- 
vestigation by a regular examination of witnesses on oath. 
1 had another reason for making that communication to 
the president. Mr. Evans, a clerk in the register’s office, 
who is a brother-in-law of Mr. Eaton’s, declared pub- 





1 therefore considered the threat as'| 











licly in the hearing of a number of persons, that if he 
‘‘were in Mr, Eaton’s place, he would assassinate me, 
and the president would turn every clerk out of office 
who took my part in this business.” Mr. Barry had 
expresed himself in terms of the greatest bitterness to- 
wards me, 

These and other facts of which I was very credibly 
informed, satisfied me that a state of feeling existed 
among those who sypathised with Mr. Eaton, which was 
not only deeply discreditable to the government, but 
threatened much individual injury to some very worthy 
men. | therefore determined to bring the subject to 
the notice of the president and of the public at the same 
time. I have said nothing lightly which I do not believe 
could be proved by wunesses of unquestionsxble cha- 
racter---but alter the mensce of Mr. Evans, they would 
require an assurance of protection before they could be 
expected to give voluntary statements. All the means 
for ascertaining the truth, are at the president’s com- 
mand. The statement | communicated to him, was 
shown to several persons who were on the spot and 
witnessed the excited feeling and great anxiety which 
pervaded the most sober minded people of the city. It 
was deemed by all who saw it, a temperate statement 
of the facts. Lam aware that it will be difficult to be- 
lieve that a persen so closly connected in feeling with 
the president of the United States could have been per- 
mitted to lie in wait, armed with sword cane and pistols, 
in the rooms of one of the public buildings, for the 
purpose of a rencontre with the head of a department. 
Such a transaction is too gross to be realized by the 
American people, and hence they will disincline to give 
it their belief, but it is impossible to resist the force 
oftruth, Lfan impartial investigation of this transaction 
shall ever be made, much more than I have said will 
be fully proved aod whenever such an investigation shall 
be instituted, if my presence should be deemed neces- 
sury, | will, without hesitation, attend at the seat of 
government for that purpose. 

I have remarked that the note of Mr. Eaton indicated 
a predetermination for a quarrel. This 1s clearly prov- 
ed by his seizing as a pretext for it,a newspaper state- 
ment of a fact which had been notorious in the city of 
Washington for two years past, viz: that my family had 
refused to visit his. This tact he well knew [ could not 
disavow. He did not even allege that I had said any 
thing to the disparagement of his tamily; and [ could not 
have disavowed the tact upon which he had predicated 
his menace, unless | would have consented to be bullied 
inte a statement which every body knew to be false. My 
reply to his menace was neither more nor less than an 
unequivocal relusal to disavow the fact that my family had 
refused to visit his. ‘The guilt or innocence of his wife 
never was in controversy between Mr. Eaton and myself, 
He never even complained that l had made any charges 
against her. She hud been charged by others with of- 
fences against society which had excluded her from it, 
long before I went to Washington; and the attempt 
was to compel me and my family to associate with a 
woman whom the respectuble society of that city had 
deemed unwo thy of such countenance. 1 RESISTED THIS 
ArremPt, and this is the complaint of Mr. Eaton, for 
which, he sought my life. 

‘Lhe tollowing ‘*good thing” is from the Boston Ga- 
zelttc-— 

A celebrated wag in the custom house, on reading 
the correspondence between Messrs. Ingham and Ea- 
ton, was struck with a passage in the first note of the 
former gentleman, which speaks of the farce that Mr. 
Eaton is playing before the American people. ‘*Farce,”’ 
‘‘furce,”? said he--that must have some reference to 
Mr. Van Buren, Ah, L have it—it’s the fying Dutch- 
man! ‘lt made a great laugh at the time,’ as might be 
expected. 

{it may be necessary to say to some, that the **Fly- 
ing Dutchman’ is a grand spectacle and great farce, 
which has beea performed at many of the theatres. } 

Among the remarkable things which have lately hap- 
pened, it may be mentioned—that the four gentlemen, 
elected last year as representatives in the legislature of 
New Jersey, as “Jackson men,” for Salem county, and 
who so acted—have come out openly and joined others, 
in calling a meeting for the support of Mr, Clay. 
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From the Globe. 

Mr. Blair: If a sincere wish, and a course of con- 
duct corresponding therewith, could have prevented my 
name from appearing in the public papers, blended with 
party politics, L should have escaped the painiul neces- 
sity Ol soliciting your giving publicity to this communt- 
cation. 

I had no agency or concern in the affair between Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. logham: but in a speech said to have 
been lately made by Mr. Ingham, he has aserived parti- 
cipation to me init. This statement in relation to me, 
is entirely untrue. Lrepeat, 1 knew nothing of the dit- 
ference between Mr. Eaton and Mr. Ingham, except 
that L had understood Zagham had challenged Eaion. 

On ‘Tuesday, alter it had ended, L remarked to a 
gentieman (iu the presence of several others) who said 
that some of Mr. Ingham’s clerks bad determincd to 
defend bim against the attacks of Mr. Eaton, that | 
thought Mr. Eaton was right in vindicating the charac- 
ter of his wite, and if l were present and Mr. lugham’s 
clerks should interiere, L stiould feel it my duty to take 
part with Mr. Eaton; but tis was on Tuesday, after 
the affair of Monduy had closed. 

‘There were five genticmen present, three of whom 
have authorised me to say, they did not hear me say, 
were Lin Mr. Eaton’s place, I would assassinate Mr. 
Ingham, and the president would turn every clerk out 
of uffice who took part in this business. Nor was auy 
thing said by me that would in the most remote sense 
authorise such an inference. Very respectfully, 

FRENCH 8S. EVANS.* 

July 2, 1831. 

To the editor of the Globe. 

Dear sin: Mr. Ingham, in his address at the Bear 
tavern, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, speaking of maj. 
Eaton, says he *thad been for the greater part of the 
time stauioned in a grocery store about half a square 
trom my lodging, during which he was occasionally vi- 
sitel by Mr. Randolph and by a Mr. Van Kiceck, 
another clerk in the war deparimeut, who appeared 
to act the part of videttes,”’ 

This statement, so far as I am concerned, 1 feel it my 
duty to myselfand the religious society with which Lam 
connected, to pronounce utterly untruc. I assert most 
solemnly, that major E. was never visited by me ata 
grocery store, as is represented by Mr. 1. [ declare, 
according to the best of my recollection, that I never 
saw may. E. from Saturday the 18th until late in the 
evening of Monday, when I casually saw him at the 
house ot a friend, a period embracing the controversy in 
question, I further declare, that I had not the slightest 
agency or participation in that controversy, and that I 
never had any intimation from maj. Eaton, or any of 
his friends, that he wished or expected me to take any 
partin it. Very respectfully, 

LAW. L. V. KLEECK. 

July 2nd, 1851. 

From the same. 

Mr. Blair: —1 have read with no litle surprise a state- 
ment in a reported speech of Mr. Ingham, made to his 
friends in Bucks county, Pa. since his return home—in 
which he throws out some imputations against me, in his 
late difference with major Eaton. Insimuations of this 
kind had been previously made by an anonymous writer, 
which 1 deemed unworthy of notice; but commg now 
from the late secretary of the treasury who, no doubt has 
been misinformed, | deem it a duty, which I owe to 
myself, to contradict them, and will further say, that I 
never had any hostility to Mr. Ingham, but was at peace 
with him and never harbored a thought to harm him. 

Respectiully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. W. OVERTON, 

Washington citu, July, 1st 1831. 

It is proper to state, in justice to judge Overton, 
whose name has been introduced by Mr. Ingham, that 
the judge, alter a short visit to the president, left thrs 
city tor Old Pomt in company with general McComb, 
on Friday 17th of June, before the offensive matter im 





*Mr. Evans is one of three or four brothers-in-law of 
Mr. Eaton, who hold office at Washington. 


‘cident alluded to by Mr. 1., occurred. 























the Telegraph appeared, and three days before the in- 


[ Ed. Globe. 


CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL, 

Ata general meeting of the stockholders of the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware canal company, held at their office, 
in the city of Philadelphia, on the 6th of June, 1831— 
the president and directors presented a full and distinct 
report of their proceedings, and statement of their ace 
counts, during the last year; and it was on motion, 

Resolved, Vhat the report this day presented be ap- 
proved and adopted, ; 

Ltesoived, Vhat the thanks of the stockholders be and 
are hereby given to the president and directors, for the 
zealous and faithful manner in which their duties have 
been discharged, 


Resolved, ‘Uhat the presidcnt and directors cause the 
said report to be published. 
JOHN READ, chairman. 
Chesupeake and Delaware canui office, June 6, 183i. 





Twelfth general report of the president and directors of 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal company. 

In accordance with the requisitions of the charter of 
the Cnesapeake and Delaware canal company, the pre- 
sident and directors present the annual report of their 
proceedings with the tieasurer’s statement of the fiscal 
concerns of the company. 

Nothing has occurred since the last annual meeting of 
the stecKholders, to alter the favorable views which were 
then taken of the usetulness of the Chesapeake and De- 
laware canal, and the ultimate profit that its proprietors 
would probably derive from it. During the past year, 
constant supervision and care have been exercised to 
prevent the accidents and stoppages to which all newly 
made works of this description are liable, and it may be 
remarked as a singular fact, that this canal, since it was 
opened for navigauion in October 1829, has never becn 
impeded tor a day, except by ice, and then only while 
that of the rivers with which it communicates was closed 
by the same cause. During the drought of August, 
September and October last, when operations on many 
Other canals was suspended for want of water, although 
the depth on the summit level of this was somewhat di- 
minished, its navigation was not interrupted, and vessels 
of the ordinary draught met with no obstructions in their 
passage, 

‘The experience, however, of last season, has forcibly 
evinced the good effects of the reservoirs which have 
been provided on this level, as without them, the sup- 
ply of water would have been insufficient. ‘The quanti- 
ty on this part of the canal, will be increased by raising 
one of the locks, and thus obtaming an additional depth 
over a surface of about six hundred acres. The inereas- 


/ed height of water, will make requisite a coresponding 


height of the walling. ‘This work has been partly done 
during the last year, and the remainder can be finished 
ina short time, ‘There is, also, a small portion of the 
lower level, which it was expected would not require 
protection, but the heavy gales of this spring have shown 
iis necessuy. Both of these works can be accomplished 
without any considerable expense. ‘The large waste 
wier, with lift gates is finished, and will secure the sum- 
mit level from overflowing, by effectually controlling the 
surpius water, which mizht otherwise endanger it. “The 
gates of the locks have been so altered and mpproved, as 
not only to save a considerable quantity of water, but 
also, greatly to expedue the lockage of vessels. ‘The 
(owing path on the summit level has been increased and 
strengthened by earth taken trom places on the deep-cut 
where it was supposed to be desirable to lighten the 
pressure on the side slopes of the canal, in consequence 
of the character of the soil, of which they were tormed, 
Much attention has been given to the banks, and various 
seeds sown, and manures applied, to get them covered 
with grass; as yet with but partial success: in many 
places small traces of vegetation can be seen, while in 
others thas a more promising appearance: but in all, 
u will evidently require considerable ume betore they 
will be covered with a good sward, which when formed, 
is found to be an excellent protection. 

On the lower level, a culvert was originally placed 
under the canal to aid in carrying off the waters of the 
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Dragon creek, and the drainage of the adjacent country; 
but the sinking of the towing path and embankments, 
previous to the finishing of the canal, depressed the ends | 
of the culvert, and so much injored it, that last autamn | 
it was dleemed necessary to have it stopped for the safe- 
y of thecanal. Owing to this circumstance, the other 
means of carrying off this water, (viz: the large drain 
eut through the high land on the north of the canal) has 
been found insufficient to vent it, and the adjoining 
marshes have been overflowed, which with the carrying 
Away ‘ui the dam by a ireshet in 1826, and the sinking 
of the embankments in 1827, while the work was in pro- | 
gress, has subjected the company to claims for damages: 
a recurrence of these claims will be prevented by the | 


‘ plan that has been adopted to remedy this evil, placing 


a large culvert under the canal; which now can be made 
efective and permanent. As the embankments have | 
ceased sinking, it will not be liable to the same danger 
which destroyed the former one, and can be made with- 
out any interruption to the business of the canal. When 
these things, which are incidental to the completion ot 
the work, are done, it is believed the contingent ex- 
penses of this company, owing to the peculiar character | 
of the canal, will be less in proportion than almost any 
other: as the whole cost of keeping it in repair, super- 
vision and all other expenses, will probably not exceed 
a half per cent. per annum on the capital. 


Numerous frauds on the company have been atlempt- | 


ed, by captai:.s and agents of vessels making false state- 
ments of their cargoes; this practise is, in grest measure, 
stopped by a strict supervision, and, in suspected cases, 
by an examination of the cargo; and it is believed that 
the organization and system of checks on the canal, and 
ia this city, will in most cases lead to detection and ex- 
posure. On the application of this company to the se- 
cretary of the treasury, that officer appointed one of the 
company’s toll collectors, an inspecior of the customs; 
this will give him great facilities in detecting impositions 
on the revenue of the company, as well as on that of the 

United States, and will probably enable him to preveut 

infractions of the revenue laws. Whe cfficers of the 

custom house in this city have also promptly tendered 
their aid with the same views. 

‘The difficulties in the navigation of Back Creek, still 
continue lo prevent the free passage of steam boats, and 
other vessels, to and from the canal; and although the 
bill which contained au appropriation for clearing out 
this public highway did not pass the senate, after having 
passed the house of representatives, yet the necessity of 
the measure is becoming so obvious, and constantly in- 
creasing, that it is confidently hoped, at the next session 
of congress, an appropriation will be made for this ob- 
ject, which is now so requisite to the public convenience. 

The advantages already derived, by the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, and the community generally, trom the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware canal, are so apparent and so well 
appreciated, that it is unnecessary to advert to them 
further, than to give a brief statement of the sources 
from whence they principaily arise. 

Between Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, Peters- 
burg, Norfolk and Philadelphia, there have been em- 
ployed during the past year, in the. transportation of 
passengers and merchandize by way of this canal, two 
lines of steamboats and seven lincs of packets. ‘here 
were made¢ during that time the tollowing number of 
passages through the canal: 

1,230 packets with merchandize 
600 vessels with wood, carrying 
272 do rafts, and arks, with 

lumber, carry ing 

294 do flour, do 101,462 barrels. 

246 do wheat, corn, Kc. 289,173 bushels. 
2,638 do cotton, iron, oysters, fish, whiskey, and 
various other articles, making a total of 5,280 passages 
of vessels of different descriptions through the canal 
between Ist June, 1830, and Ist June, 1831. 

Jiwill readily be perceived, that large portions of 
this trade could not have come to this city, in conse- 
quence of its bulky character, except by the canal; and 
its effects are strongly indicated by an increased Lusi- 
ness, and demand for stores, particularly on the margin 
of the Delaware, where the effects of this new trade 


13,532 cords. 
7,118,734 feet. 


ta. 


ae 


are more directly and obviously seen, and its benefits 


felt. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the last winter, which 
kept the river and canal navigation closed by ice unu- 
sually long, viz: from the 12th January to the 3d of 


_March, yet there has been an increase in the amount 
of the receipts of toll thus far of this season, over that 
ot the last of nearly 50 per cent. The tolls received 
since last year’s report, viz: from Ist June, 1830 to Ist 
June, 1831, amounted to 62,223 dollars 15 cents. This 


sum, earned in so short a time, after the canal was 
opened for navigation, is believed fully to equal in pro- 


portion the receipts of any other canal in a similar pe- 


riod; and when viewed as a commencement, presents 
to the stockholders a highly tavorable prospect for the 
future. 

It the tolls of the past year, and the increase of them 
this season, over those of the corresponding periods of 
the last, be considered as a data, on which to found an 
estimate of the probable amount of revenue, it will be 
a fair inference to suppose, that the amount of tolls will 


_be about 90,000 dollars the ensuing year. ‘This ratio of 


increase is, no doubt, too large to be calculated on for 
a term of years; but it is, perhaps, not sanguine to sup- 


pose, that the receipts will not fall far short, even of 
| this rate of increase, during the year; and for some 


time after the Delaware and Raritan canal, and the Am- 
boy rail road, shall be completed; and when the Chesa- 


_peake and Ohio canal, and the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
‘road, will Le farther extended to the west, and em- 


brace a larger scope of uselulness. The Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal—being so situated that i is neces- 
sarily the great thoroughtare between the internal im- 
provements of the north and south—must prosper with 
their prosperity, independent of its increasing sources of 
success; which are found to be constantly extending them- 
selves, and flowing in from new and distant channels, 
Signed by order and on behalf of the president and 
directors, ROBERT M. LEWIS, president. 
H. D. GILpin, secretary. 
Chesapeake and Deluware canal office, June 6, 1831. 


LIABILITY OF SECURITIES, 
From the Pensacola Gazette. 

Mr. Editor: The following case was decided at the present 
term of the superior court of the western district of Florida, now 
in session at Pensacola, the hon. judge Brackenridge presiding. 
You will please insert it in your next paper. i 
The post master general vs. Antoine Collins and M, Crupper, se- 

curities of John Fitzgerald, a defaulting post master at Pensa- 

cola, 





( Note by the reporter.) 

John Fitzgeraid was the printer of some newspaper in Ten- 
nessee*, and shortly after the 4th March, 1829, came to Pensacola, 
and made various inquiries to ascertain the profits of the several 
civil employments held by the incumbents against whom no com - 
plaints bad ever been heard in the territory. After casting about 
with the fastidious taste of one conscious of power, he finaliy resoly- 
ed nut to starve between “two stacks of hay,” but decid: d that the 
post office suited him better than the colleetor's or marshal's office, 
His wishes were made known, and one of the best postmasters in 
the southern country had leave ¢o retire in short order, in the 
plan of reform then going on. About the first of July, 1829, the 
‘Tennessee printer touk the key of the mail bags, and entered 
upon the funds of the office. ‘The instructions of the late post 
master general then required the money to be deposited in the 
“nearest bank.” ‘This was before the post office department wus 
reformed by the new code of laws which requires such strict 
accountability on paper. As the first quarter progressed, there 
being vo branch of the United States bank at Pensacola, and the 
new incumbent animated by the spirit of that refurm, in support 
of which he had distributed so many type, and seeing it inscribed 
‘on the list of executive duties in characters too strong to be 
overlooked,” determined to obey his instructions to the letter, to 
deposit the first quarter’s proceeds in the ‘‘nearest bank,” called 
Faro. ‘The deposit being safely made, he set out for Washiag- 
ton to account, where he remained all winter with the reformers. 

In the mean time, the military, naval and civil officers of the 
place all made representations against him. The delegate insist- 
ed upon his removal. The senate passed a resolution calling for 
an account of his defalcation; ail which was made known to the 
postmaster general, who, it was proved was distinctly apprised 
that if Fitzgerald came back to Pensacola without a dismission 
from office, he would embezzle the remainder of the funds of the 
office. No order was given, no step taken to stop the money in 
the hands of the deputy. 

A known and acknowledged defaulter was kept in office fur more 
than six: months, and finally was permitted to leave Washington, 
forgetting to pay his bills, and return home, pocket the remainder 


*The Nashville Republican. 
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of the money, and a suit was brought to hold the securities re- 
sponsible. 
(Report ef the case.) 

The defendants pleaded several pleas in bar, some of a technical 
character, and others charging the loss to the result of the laches 
of the postmaster general. The omission alleged on his part, 
was the failure to require an account aod payment according to 
law aud his own instructions, all of which it appeared had been 
violated, and the faiure to sue the principal within the time re- 
quired by law. The case was urged at length upon the law in- 
structions, evidence, &e. Wright, district attorney, fur P. M.G. 
and White and Biount for defendants, 

The court gave an exposition of the law, and upon that branch 
of the subject which referred to the laches of the postmaster ge- 
neral remarked, that sureties could not in general avail them- 
selves of the laches of the government, or its officers, but that 
eases might occur of such gross negligence and evident irregula- 
rity, as to release the sureties from liability. Whether there had 
been that negligence and irregularity in this case. the court did 
not say or intimate, as that was a matter arising out of facts ap- 
plicavle to the laws which had been explained. 

(lurther note of the reporter.) 

The jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for the defendants. 
The effect of which is that all the postages collected at the post 
office, Pensacola, is in thedeep bosom of the ocean buried.” 

If the learned counsel had seen before this trial the Baltimore 
Republican of 2d May, he could have found what the lawyers 
call a “case in point.” It is nota good rule that will not work 
both ways. The suit was not commenced within six months. 

The following is the authority in defence of the postmaster ge- 
neral in the matter wherein he is charged as being the surety of a 
defaulting postmaster in Kentucky. 

. [From tie Baltimore Republican of May 2.) 

“It is a further principle,of law long settled, that in cases of 
suretyship, if the obligor fails to use due diligence against the 
principal, the security becomes released from his liability. ‘The 
rule holds more forcible ia the case under consideration. The 
sureties had a right to presume that the postmaster general would 
do his duty ad see that his subordinate officers complied strictly 
with the laws. If he neglect his duty, he, and vot the innocent 
sureties should be the suffcrcr, otherwise the suretics might be 
ruined by the defaleation of their principal, and have no know- 
ledge of the fact until coerced to appear before a court of jus- 
tice. ‘The law of congress, therefore, wisely provides, that in 
case the postmaster general shall not cause suit to be com- 
menced within six months from the end of every three months, 
the balance due from every such delinquent shall ve charged 
to, and be recoverable from the postmaster general. 

“It is admitted that the suit was not brought within the time; 
when brought was not sustained, and yet the Clay presses con- 
tinue the cry that Barry is a defaulter.” 

There is another “case ia point,” which the reporter begs leave 
to refer the learned counsel when he has a similar suit. The 
case to which we refer is to be found in “*Webster’s spelling book, 
page 56, Albany edition, 1812.” “The fable of the lawyer and 
the farmer.’’ This authority is the clementary book of all law- 
yers. 


Quere—Will the president order a suit against the postmaster 
general! 





INDIAN WAR. 
FROM THE ILLINOIS ADVOCATE, 
Copy of a letter to gen, Clark, superintendent of Indian affairs. 
Betleville, May 26, 1831. 
General Clark, superintendent, &c. 

Sir: In order to protect the citizens of this state, who reside 
near Rock Isiand, from Indian invasion and depredation, I have 
considered it necessary to cali out a force of the militia of this 
state of about 700 strung,to remove a band of the Sac Indfaus 
who reside now about Kock Island. Ihe object of the govern- 
ment of the state is to protect those citizens by removing said 
Indians peaceably, if they can, but forcibly, if they must. Those 
Indians are now, and so I have sandiaoel them, in a state of ac- 
tual javasion of the state. 

As you act as the genera) agent of the United States in rela- 
tion to said Indians, I consider it my duty to inform you of the 
above cali on the militia, and that in or about 15 days, a sufficient 
force will appear beiore these Indians to remove tiem dead or 
alive over the west side of the Mississippi. But to save all this 
diagreeable business, perhaps a re quest from you to them, for them 
to remove to the west side of the river, would effect the object 
of procuring peace to the citizens of the state. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the people of this state to injure those 
unfortunate deluded savages, if they will let us alone; but a go- 
vecnment that does not protect its citizens, deserves uot the 
pame of a government. 


Please correspond with me on this subject. 


Your obedient ser- 
vant, 


JOHN REYNOLDS. 


Superintendence of Indian affairs, 
St. Louis, May 28, 1831. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 26th inst. informing me of your having considered it neces- 
sary to collect a force of militia, of about seven hundred, for the 
protection of the citizens of Lilinois, who reside near Rock Island, 
from Indian invasion: and for the purpose of removing a band 
of Sac Indians, who are now about Rock Island, &e. 

You intimate that to prevent the necessity of employing this 
force, perhaps a request from me to those Indians to remove to 
the west side of the Mississippi, would effect the object of pro- 
curing peace to the citizens of your state. In answer to which 

h would beg leave to observe that every effurt on my paxt has 
































been made to effect the removal from Illinois of all the tribes 
who had ceded their lands. : 

For the purpose of affording you a view of what has been 
done, (in part), in relation thereto, Lenclose you herewith extracts 
from the reports of the agent of the Sac and Fox tribes; by which 
it will be scen that every means short of actual foree, has been 
employed to effect their removal. 

I have communicated the contents of your letter to general 
Gaines, who commands the western division of the army, and 
has full power to execute any military movement deemed neces- 
sary for the protection of the frontier. I shall also furnish him 
with such information regarding the Sacs and Foxes, as I am 
possessed of; and would beg leave to refer you to him for any 
further greyed in © oy subject. Nia is aaatt 

I have the honor to be, with high respect, your obecient serv Ct. 

she Be RSSPWILLIAM CLARK. 

His excellency, John Reynolds, 

governor of the state of illinois. 


Copy,o" a letter to major general Gaines. 
Bellevilie May 28, 1831. 
General Gaines, 

Sir: I have received undoubted information, that the section of 
this state near Ruck Island is actually invaded by a hostile band 
of the Sac Indians, headed by Black Hawk; and in order to re- 
pel said invasion, and to protect the citizens of the state, I have 
under the provisions of the constitution of the United States, and 
the laws of this state called on the militia to the number of seven 
hundred men, who Will be mounted and ready for service in a 
very short time. ‘ 

I consider it my duty to lay before you the above information, 
so as that you, commanding the military forces of the United 
States in this part of the union, may adopt such measures it re- 
gard to said Indians as you deem right. 

The above mentioned mounted volunteers, (because such they 
will be), will be in readiness immediately to move against said 
Indians. Aud I, as executive of the state of Illinois, respectfully 
solicit your co-operation in this business. 

Please honor me with an answer fo this letter. With sincere re. 
spect for your character,l am your obedient servant, 

JOHN REYNOLDS. 


Copy vs aletter from major general Gaines. 
dead quarters, western department, May 29, 1831. 
His excellency governor Reynolds: 

Sir: I do myself the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday’s date, advising me of your having received 
undoubted information, that the section of the fronticr of your 
state near Rock Island, is invaded by a hostile band of Sae In- 
dians, headed by the chief called Black Hawk. ‘That in order to 
repel said invasion, and to protect the citizens of the state, you 
have called «nthe militia to the number of seven hundred militia- 
men, to be in readiness immediately to move against the Lludians, 
and you solicit my co-operation. 

In reply, it is my duty to state to you, that I have ordered six 
companns of the regular troops stationed at Jefferson barracks to 
embark to-morrow morning, and repair forthwith to the spot oc- 
cupied by the hostile Sacs; to this aetachinent, I shall, if neces- 
sary, add four companies from Prairie du Chien, making a total 
of ten Companics. With this force, I am satisfied that I shall be 
able to repel the invasion, and give security to the frontier in- 


| habitants of the state. But shouid the hostile band be sustained 


by the residue of the Sac, Fox, or other Indians, to an extent re- 
quiring an augmentation of my force, I will, in that event, cum- 
municate with your excellency by express, and avail myself of 
the co-operation which you propose. But, under existing Cire 
cumstances and the present aspect of our Lodian relations on the 
Rock Island section of the frontier, 1 du not deem it necessary or 
proper, to require militia, or any other description of foree, other 
than that of the regular army at this place, aud Prairie du Chien, 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Major general, by brevet, commancing. 


; Belleville, May 31, 1831. 
Col. Buckmaster: The annexed is a copy of a letter trom major 


general Gaines to me which will show the situation in which we 
are placed. We had better remain in a state of readiness, so as 
to be able to operate efficiently with a militia force against said 
Indians, should st become necessary. Within one weck from this 
date, I expect an express from the general, informing me of the 
situation of our affairs near Rock Island. When this infurma- 
tion is received, it will not be difficult to decide our course. Re 
spectfully, your obediant servant, JOHN REYNOLDS, 


Belleville, June 9, 1831, 
Col. Buckmaster: 

Sir: I have a call from general Gaines for our troops to co- 
operate with his regulars. The Indians, it is supposed 
us a battle. You will cause the mounted volunteers of Madison 
to meet at Beairdstown on the 15th inst. At that place we wij! 
obtain provisions to reach Rock Island. The troops mast furnish 
themselves with provisions to go to Bcairdstown. 
fully, 


» will give 


Yours res “Pe. 
JOHN REYNOLDS. , 





STATISTICS OF POLAND. 
Yesterday we gave a brief summary of the causes that led im- 
mediately to the present revolution in Poland. The Foreign 
peak of “La grande Semaine des Po- 
ut as the particulars of that week, and the events that 


ers we pass them by. 


Frm f then proceeds to s 
lonais;” 


have since taken place, are before our read 
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Though our readers are all familiar with the patriotism, daring, 
and covrage of the Poles, yet we think some new hght will be 
shows, a8 to the country, population and resources, by the statis- 
tical account, which as promised yesterday. follows: 

Sivce the estabiishment of the grand duchy of Warsaw, we may 

sant remark, the peasantry of that part of Poland have been 
emancipated; they live on the estates of the great landjord, each 
family having a cabin and thirteen acres of ground, on condition 
of working for the owner three days in the Week. They may re- 
move themsclves, by giving up thertenements. Several proprie- 
tors have adupted the system of free labor and wages. 

[N. 2% Mer, Adv. 
From the London Foreign Quarterly. 

“The kingdom of Poland is divided ime eight palatinates, viz: 
Masovia, Cracow, Saudomir, Kalisz, Lublin, Piotsk and Augus- 
town. Lhe populaiion, according to the last ccusus in 1829, was 
(exclusive of the army) 4,088 290, which may be tnus classed:— 


* By their several races. By their teligion. 

The reai Poles 3 000,000} Roman Catholics 3 400,000 
Rusini, vr Rusniacks, Greek Church 100 0.0 
frum the eastern parts Lutherans 150,000 
of ancient Poland 100,0CO| Calvinists 5,000 
Lithuanians 200,00U|Jcews 400,000 
Germans 300,000 | Other sects 5,000 
Jews 400,000 encemmenisemna 
— — 4,000,000 

4,000,000 





‘‘The population of the towns is to that of the country as one 
to five. 


Employed in agriculture, there are house holders 1,871 259 
‘Dhear tamilices and servants 2,221,188 
Manu acturcrs 140,576 
Thcir tamilies 358,035 
Tradesmen 49,888 
Their families 121.331 
Landed proprietors 4,205 
Copyholders 1,886 
Freeholders io towns 41,654 
Persous employed under government 8,414 
Paticnts in the 592 puulic hospitals 5,376 
Prisoners in the 76 prisuns 7,926 


“The proportion between the nobles and the plebians is as one 
to thirveen. 

“According to a vcrification made by the senate in 1824 there 
were im the Kingdom 12 princes, 74 counts and 20 barons, besides 
the inferior or untitled nubili'y. 

** The city of Warsaw reckowed, in 1815, only 80,000, inhabitants, 
it nuW amounts tu 140,000, besides the garrisun. ‘The provincial 
tuwns wre Lublin, having 13,40U; Kalisch, 12,100; Piotsk, 9,200, 
Ke. The population of the kingdom bas been increasing since 
1815, at the rate of 100.000 jndiviiuals every year. 

“It uppears from Dr. Rodecki's statistical tables published at 
Warsaw, in 1830,—that there are Jews iu almost every wwn of 
the kingdom ou! Poland; thatin 14 of these, their number is equal 


tu that of the Christians, im 114 jt is greater; in three, the inhabi- | 


tants are either all Jews, or almost entire:y so. Llu Warsaw alone 
they musier 30,000, ‘Lbcir nuubder is fast increasing. They mo- 
nopolise almost all trade, to the exciusion of the Christan popu- 
lation. ‘Lhe government has endeavercd to check this evil, but 
with bttie success; and with this view professor Chiarinit has been 
employed im Uansiating the ‘Thuliud, and in laying dowo a pian 
of refurm tor that singular peopie. 

*Phe Catholic religoon bemg that of the great majority of the 
kingdom, is under the special prot. ctivw of the government, with- 
out mirogimng, however, on the public freedom of other forms of 
worship, and on the equality of individuals of every communion 
in the enjoyment of civil rights. ‘Ihe Catholic hierarchy consists 
of the archbishop of Warsaw, primate of the kingdom, aud eight 
bishops, one fur each palatinate. ~ 

“Shere are 1,638 parish churches, 117 auxiliary ones, 6 colleges, 
11 seminaries, 151 male couvents, and 29 female. In 1819, Pope 
Pius VIL suppressed by a bull 31 male convents and 13 female, 
The number of the clergy of the Latin Cathohe church is 2,740, 
The Greck Catholics bave @ Lishop at Cheim, 287 parish churches, 
1 semimary, and 5 male convents. Their priests amount to 354, 
There are, besides, 6 churches of the Kussu-Greck communion 
under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Minsk 29 Lutheran and 9 
Calvinist churches, having their respective consistorics, 2 of the 
sect of Philipines, 274 synagogues, and 2 Mahomeden mosques 
with their sams! ; 

“The umversity of Warsaw was founded in 1816 in lieu of that 
of Cracow, and it consists of five facultics having 48 professors, 
and about 750 studewts. ‘Lhere are besides at Warsaw tour lyce- 
ums. besicles othe: schools, Sunday schools tor mechanics, and girls’ 
schools, In the provinces are 11 palatine schvols and 14 district 
ones. In all the kingdom there are 1,756 professors or teachers, 
miarly 30,000 students, and about 11,000 female pupils. ae 

“In all chiet towns of palatinates there are civil and criminal 
courts, besides Commissions of peace in every district. The two 
courts of appeal and the supreme cour: assemble at Warsaw. The 
senate takes cognizance of offences against the state; there are 
also a court of commerce and a territorial court. 

“The army consisted, in 1830 of eight regiments of infantry of 
the line, besides the guards. four regiments of hght infantry, eght 
regiments of cavairy, besides the yegers of the guard, two brigades 
of foot artillery, and two do. of horse; a corps of engineers, &e. 
in all 36,000 men. ‘Tbe arsenal and toundry are at Warsaw.— 
There are two fortresses in the kingdom, Zamosk and Modlin. 
Every individual trom 20 to 30 years of age is subject to military 
service, except in cases of exempuon provided by law. The two 
new military schouls, formed in 1825, near Warsaw, have educated 
alrcady 7,000 pupils. 





a 


‘The budget of 1827, consists as follows: 


’ Receipts. Florins.* 
Direct taxes 17,646,652 
Indirect do. 40 ,685 ,630 
Income of national lands and forests 7,018,265 
Income from tolls and rates on bridges, roads, &e. 3,769,955 
Receipt from mines, mint, prisoners’ labour, &c. 2,837,600 

Total 71.988,102 

Expenses. Florins. 
Civil list reduced in 1822, from 2,324,705 to 1,508,450 
Vice-roy, senate, council of state 924,609 
Ministry of public instruction and religious worship 3,831,821 

De. of justice 2.528 301 

Do. of interior or home department 3,178,909 

Do. of war 30,927,795 

Do. of finances 5,155,936 
Secretary of state 233,000 
Superior central authorities 944,965 
Commissions of administration in the Palatinates 3,655,526 
Pensions, repairs of roads, public buildings 11 227,000 
Extraordinaries 1,866,410 
Charges on separate administrations 2,837 600 





; ' Total 69,016,030 

‘*There are in the kingdom, especially about Kielce, mines of 
iron, Zinc, coals, and also copper and lead. 

“Oi the 451 towns in the kingdom 353 consist more than half 
of wooden houses; 83 are entirely of wood; 6 bave haif their houses 
made of brick; and 9 consist of more brick than wooden houses. 
Warsaw coutains 1,540 brick, and 1,421 wooden houses. 

** Besides the towns, of which 214 are national property and 237 
belong to private families, there are in the Kingdom 22,365 villa- 
ges, 5,373 of which are national, and 36,992 private property. 

*“The communications have been extensively improved since 
1815. Two fine substantial roads erois the whole kingdom, one 
frum Kalisz to Brzesk Litewski, another from Cracow to the Nei- 
men, both passing through Warsaw. Diligences have been esta- 
blished; inns and post houses erected; 523 bridges have been con- 
structed or repaired. Embankments, in great part of stone, have 
been raised to restrain the waters of the Vistula. The other 
rivers have been cleansed, and a canal has been cut to join the 
Narva to the Niemen, 

**The city of Warsaw has wonderfully improved since the peace. 
New streets, squares, palac: s, gardens, private and public tuildings 
have been constructed either by government or by individuals, as- 
sisted, in many instances, by the public treasury. The streets 
/ are well lighted, several of them have been Macadamized. The 
| management of prisons has been ameliorated, the convicts are em- 
| ployed in the public works, mendicity has been suppressed. A 
| society of beneficence has been formed at Warsaw, as well asa 
| suciety Of the friends of science. A new exchange, a new theatre, 

the new church of St. Alexander, new barracks, and a monument 
| to Copermeus, by Thurwaldson have been raised. 
“The exports of the kingdom consist chiefly in corn and cattle, 
| besides honey, wax, timber, wool, hides and tailow. The imports 
/are wines, tobacco, colonial produce and articles of luxury and 
fashion. 
|. “The manufacturers of woollen cloth, linen, carpets, and leather, 
have thriven since the peace. While in 1815 there were hardly 
) one hundred tooms tor coarse Woullen cloths, there are now above 
six thousand, which now supply the whole kingdom, including 
the army. More than ten thousand families of foreign workmen, 
chiefly German and Swiss, have expatriated to Poland, where they 
have built new towns and peopled districts formerly deserted. 
‘There are numerous distilleries of spirits, and the brewing trade 
is also very extensive; they brew porter and ale equal to those of 
England. By the former laws of Poland commerce was depressed, 
and no noble, however poor, could, without degradation, resort 
to it, whilst he often served iu a menial capacity a richer no- 
blemen. 

“The balance of trade between the kingdom of Poland and the 
neighboring states in 1827, stood as follows:— 











Florins. 
Imports from Russia : . = Ss 11,079,683 
Exports to do. ° ° ° . + 14,548,522 
Imports from Prussia . we +» 20,316.433 
Exports to do. ome ees ° + 15,544,730 
Imports from Austria ° ° ° ° 8,527,480 
Exports to do. ° : ° ° ° 91,697 
Imports from the republic of Cracow 748,857 
Exports to do. do. 2,880,265 


‘Agriculture, which is still the principal occupation of the 
population, suffers under a depression of prices. In 1827, they 
reaped 4,439,899 korsees T of rye, 3,183,023 of oats, 1,5€6,062 of 
baricy, and 751,076 of wheat, besides 4,289,185 korsecs of pota- 
toes, and hay, flax, hemp, and honey. Tue cattle are improving 
both in quantity and quality. 

‘‘In 1827 there were in the kingdom 694,728 cows; 475,946 
oxen; 259,990 calves, 703,207 pigs, about two million and a half 
sheep, 19%,841 horses, 8,771 stallions, 167,901 mares. About one 
half of U.- extent of the territory of the kingdom may be reckon- 
ed to be cultivated, one-fourth of the remainder is occupied by 
forests, and the rest by marshes and uncultivated lands. 





*The Polish florin is about sixpence sterling. It is divided into 
30 groschet. : cS ‘ 
TA. korsec is nearly two hundred weight. It is divided inte 





32 garniecs, of four kwartz each, 


